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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 

- Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 


“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.”— Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
SOLE PROPRiETO called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, Tan DON, COCOA.”—ZBritish Medical Journ il 
Coughs! SCARROW’S VINT’S Important SCARROW'S VINT’ 
Coughs! |\CELEBRATED COMPOUND Mothers INFANT’S 
(Coughs!!! | BALSAM OF HONEY, Nurses. aN RESTORER. 


Has been proved during the past half century to be one of the Should be used by all persons who value the health of their children 

BEST REMEDIES for oughs Colds, Ietuanen, Hoarseness, Diffi- It ia the best and satest medicine for Difficult Teething, Wind, Con- 

cult Breathing, &c, It speedily allays Irritable Cough. Heals all vuisions, Griping Pains, Diarrhea, Want of Thriving, &c. For 

soreness of the breast and lungs, Painful and Difhoult Teething it is invaluable, allaying all the 
One dose of the Compound Balsam of Honey, taken in time, in- feverish and restless symptoms incidental to that time, thus giving 

variably gives relief, and one bottle generally cures, Ne one should to the weary mother or nurse a quiet night's rest. 

despair until they have tried this valuable Medicine, as hundreds of : 

persons have testified to its wonderful efficacy. Prepared enly at the Apothecaries’ Hall, 147, High Street, Sun- 

a only at the Apothecaries’ Hall, 147, High Street, Sun- derland. 

















Bottles, 1s. 1}d., and 2s, 9d.—BSold by all Chemists. | Bottles, 1s, 144,"and,2s. 9d,—Gold by all Chemists. 


Observe the Name, “SCARROW'S VINT'S,” and see that _you get_none_other. 
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CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE; 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AN STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d. Packets, and 6d, and 1s, Tins. 


KEATING’S§ PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING 
POWDER. 


Kills BUGS. 
» FLEAS. 
», §MOTHS. 
» BLACK, BEETLES. 
PRESERVES FURS AND WOOLLENS FROM MOTHS. 


pais Powder is unrivalled in destroying every species of offensive Insect, and is perfectly 
harmless to the smallest animal or bird. 
May be obtained from all Chemists, in Packets, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, or free by post, 14 and 83 Stamps, from 
THOMAS KEATING 8ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
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BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s,, and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barciay & Co., 
SanezE & Sox, Enwarps & Co., Newsrry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatx’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1862. 


It is highly recommended by the first Medical men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure Breath, 
and Worms. 
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BRYANT & MAY'S 
MATCHES. 


JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S: 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“ Agua AMARELLA * restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


“ ToILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guarauteed pure, 
ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.'s, and see that ‘you have none other than their GENUINE article. 
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FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour 
Puddings..with fewer Eggs, and | 
Pastry with less Butter. 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- | 


AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Deak Srz,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 


| nounce yours tobe the best of all that has been submitted 
| to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 


VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, 
and (not destroying the Sugar am make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G. Waneme, 
nutritious than that raised with | ret mihedchcabewen tas Testres. 
Yeast. tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain, 
. . ° | ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a | Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &o., says it 
QU ARTER THE TIME required | is not the snaoe —_ es ga is oe Hag 
; ato | in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
when Yeast is used, as it is not) joard shi 
| p. 


necessary for the Dough to stand | wn ob ELLIOT, MDs of Son Matpaty's Dock- 
; . ‘4, 8 . ar ‘ortsmouth, remarks, “I sho C) ring it 
and rise before it is put into the Into general use at sea: itis the greatest boon, not only 


oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 











To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwiox’s Baxina PowpzB 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 
@ dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make st into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxine PowneR; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without tuking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and ia Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28, 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge), 


TAKE OARE TO.ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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D.D., — fo St. Katherine Oree, London. Small 8vo., cloth, bevelled boards, 2s.6d. In Leatheret, gilt 
as 6d. 
* — a Lee ym ed tnd contains much that we'all need to have put plainly and forcibly before us, . ./. « « it must be called 


THE. PATHWAY OF PEACE: or, Oounsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Inquirer. 
6h egy Te eee D. Fyth Thousand, Small 8yo., clot bevelled boards, 3s.6d. In Leatheret, 


ie Zs 7 suitable to give to yo le about the time of their ConPIRMATION, and OmWabs meen 
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CHURCH SEASONS. Readings snd Meditations on the different 
Year. Fourth Edition, revised and inceed. Cloth, red edges, 2s. periods of the Christian 


“The Author writes with clearness and simplicity, and sets forth much Scriptural truth with reference to the fi 
redemp‘ion wrought out by the Lord Jesus Christ fa His all sufficient atonement.” —Record, : o a8 fam, mee 


ENGLAND'S PRAYER BOOK. A Short and Practical Exposition of the Services, By the 
z Rev. Tuomas B. Srxus, Rector of Halstead, Kent. Small a cloth, 2s. 6d, 


‘SICK, BED SERVICES. Compiled from the Holy Scriptures and the Book of Common Prayer. 
the late Canow Hawkins. Second Edition, with the ssatbe # latest corrections. 8vo., limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HYMNS. FOR JHE HOUSEHOLD OF PAITH, AND LAYS OF a Fy ig 
taining selections froma Moultrie, Bonar, Trench, Monsell, eee SS 


Third Third Wdition Orown 8vo., cloth, elegant, 5s.; morocco, gilt an 10s. 6d. 


THE WORLD IN WHICH I LIVE, AND MY PLACE IN IT. A Universal History 
peo ry am from the Creation to the present time. By E.8.A. A New Edition, revised, large Crown 8vo., 


INVITATION AND PROMISE. Short Readings in Simple Language. By the Author of 


“ Words of Consolation.” Cloth 1s., or as a Packet of 12 Tracts, 8d. 
WORDS 0 OF CONSOLATION, PARDON, AND HOPE, Cloth1s. As a Packet of 12 
cts, 6 


, NIGHT SCENES OF THE BIBLE, AND THEIR TEACHINGS. By the Rev. 
O. D. Brix, M.A., Rector of Cheltenham, and Hon. Canon of Carlisle. A New and Revised Edition, in Two 
uniform Vols. Crown 8yo., cloth, 5s. each. 


FRESH LEAVES IN THE BOOK AND ITS STORY. By L. N. B. Complete in One 


volume, Post 8vo., cloth, with seventy-five illustrations, 6s. 


THE CITY WHICH HATH FOUNDATIONS. By A.M. Jésus. ves at Introduction 
by Siz J. T. Corzntpex. New Edition. Revised and Enlarged, Feap. 8yo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE SERVICE OF LOVE; of, Ministry for Christ im our Daily Life, “By WieM, aiies. 
Square 16mo., cloth, 1s, 6d. 


“OLD, OLD STORY” SERIES. 
THE OLD, OLD STORY, 705th Thousand. . 1d, 
Halfpenny Edition. 320th Thousand 
With Music for the Pianoforte. 6d, 








-LLOTTY’S MESSAGE. 103rd Thousand. 1d. 


By the same Author. 


BIBLE B CLASS ZEACHINGS 0 ON “JESUS HIMSELF.” By the Author of “ The Old, 
ry. 


sian TO HEART, Hymns by the Author of “Old, Old Story.” Cloth.  Fortieth 


In the Press. 


THE Lira dia COMMUNICANT, A Manual for Holy Communion. Containing the 
Service and Suitable Meditations. By Rev. 0. P. Lonatawp; M.A., Vicar of Hewiagion Quarry, Oxon, ~ Price 1s. 
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SEWING MACHINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


RECESSED TABLE, 
£1 10 0 


THE MONARCH, 
£4 4 0 





suited for the work required to b: 
done, and offer thisGUARBANTE} 
to their customers: Any \:: "hin: 
sold by them may be 


EXCH ANGED, 


After One Month's trial, for 
any other, kind without Charg 
y Ce for use. 


. Itis absurdly claimed foralmost 
every Machine, of whatever de- 
scription, that it is superior to all 
others for all kinds of work. 


SMITH & CO., having no in. eg 
terest in selling any particula 
Machine, are enabled to recom- <2 
mend impartially the one best 


SMITH & Co., 30, Edgware Road, Hyde Park 


(Conner or Seymour STREET), AND 


4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO SQUARE. 











OF CHEMISTS AND STATIONERS. 


5 Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Canary, 
Scarlet, Orange, Green, Black, Blue, Puce, 
. Purple, Lavender, Pink, Slate, Maroon, Claret,, 


DYEING AT HOME. — JUDSON'S 


simple DYES are most useful and effectual, 

at mas, as Batters, coe, lace, braid, PRICE SIXPENCE 
veus, handkerchiefs, clouds, bernouses, Shet- 

land ehawis, or any amall article of dress PER BOTTLE. 
ean easily be dyed in a few minutes, ‘without 


soiling the hands. 


A Sixpennny Bottle of Magenta or Violet is enough 
to Dye a Child’s Dress or Twenty Yards of Bonnet p y ES 
Ribbon in Ten Minutes, without soiling the hands. id 
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NOTICE.—To Depositors in the Post ACQUIS TION TO THE PACee 
Office Savings Bank. SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 
: : : HODKINSON & CLARKE 
A Neat Oloth Cover, with elastic bands, for holding the ANADA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 
/CHISWE FINSBURY SOUARE, LONDON 


Derositor’s Book, can be obtained of 
3. W. GREEN, 64, PATEBNOSTEE ROW. Re. ———— 
On receipt of rix remmpe, poet free, 
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THE Whris® 


CUIRASSIER. 


A TALE OF THE WAR OF 1870—71. 


BY MADAME 


CHAPTER XV.—THE LAST APPEAL, 


ALL fell out as Madeleine had predicted. 
** No horse was to be had for love or money,” 
—so said Monsieur Beaumont ; “ would his 
cousin give him a place beside her for the re- 
maining half-stage of their journey?” 

Hilda glanced almost involuntarily towards 
the vacant seat on the box: but the snow 
was falling fast, and she had not the courage 
to propose his taking that place, so she bowed 
a cold acquiescence to his request, and away 
they went again, this time side by side, along 
the interminable avenue-like roads, past the 
countless tall bare poplars, which stood out 
on either side like telegraph posts against the 
cold lead-coloured sky; on, on, through the 
long winter day, as fast as the four gallant 
English greys could carry them. 

The captain of franc-tireurs did his best to 
make himself agreeable, but the conversation 
was little more than a monologue, and flagged 
terribly, despite his utmost endeavours. 

Hilda, indeed, did not even hear much of 
what he said ; she was buckling on her armour 
and preparing her defences, and was waiting, 
lance and shield in hand, for the expected 
attack. But her supposed adversary appeared 
wholly unconscious of her defiant attitude, 
talked of whatever occurred to him, and 
seemed to have no thought of giving battle. 

As for Madeleine opposite, she had at first 
watched every movement of the franc-tireur, 
as a faithful dog watches a suspected house- 
breaker ; but now she began to wonder if it 
were possible that she had deceived herself ; 
and so, what with the ease of mind that this 
thought brought with it, the steady, regular 
pace of the horses, and the warmth and the 
fatigue together, her ideas began to entangle 
themselves, and then to get more and more 
confused, till at last the bright bead-like eyes 
closed, and vigilant Madeleine fell sound 
asleep at her post. 

Then a long silence ensued, and Hilda, 
quite thrown off her guard, forgot her enemy 
was so near at hand, and let her thoughts 
wander away unchecked to the old Father- 
land, and the bygone days at Ehrenstein. 
VIII. 


MEYSSONNIER. 


Suddenly she was recalled to herself by the 
| sound of her cousin’s voice, who spoke in his 
| gentlest tones. 

“ Hilda, what have I done that you will not 
even speak to me?” 

Where were now her shield and buckler ?— 
where the reply she had prepared in case such 
an appeal were made toher? Alas! they had 
all vanished and left no trace. The colour 
rose to her cheeks, and her eyes drooped, 
| but she could find no answer. 

“T must go on to Le Mans to-night,” he 
continued ; ‘‘and from thence join my regi- 
ment. We may never meet again; in such 
times who can count upon a day? Tell me 
then, what have I done?” 

After vainly waiting for her to speak, he 
went on :— 

“‘T knew long ago in the old days that you 
did not care for me, you told me so yourself; 
but I had hoped of late years that you felt some 
little friendship for me, but now, now.—Ah, 
Hilda! you know that I love you better than 
my own life ; why then do you torture me sé 
cruelly ?” 

His words almost touched her; his low 
voice trembled with a true emotion, his eyes 
expressed a real suffering. 

She turned and was about to speak, when 
there flashed back upon her mind that horrible 
idea—she dared not, even to herself, call it a 
suspicion—which had first come to her the 
night of her father’s death, when the abbé 
had related to her his meeting with the /ranc- 
tireur. Then she thought again of her 
cousin’s hurried and unexpected arrival, the 
time of which arrival corresponded exactly 
‘with the sudden disappearance of the other. 
His wounded arm too, had he really got that 
wound in fair and open fight, or was it not 
rather——but no, she forced the suspicion 
from her, and yet it would return. 

Had not the abbé said that the murderer 
fell upon his right arm, and that the blow had 
struck the weapon from his hand? and was 
not this man’s right arm still ina sling? And 
then she remembered suddenly, with a spasm 
of terror, that she had heard Mdlle. Pauline 
admiring a mew revolver he had brought with 
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him. Could it be that this man seated there 
beside her, and speaking to her words of love 
and affection, could it be that he was her 
father’s murderer ? 

Then came a revulsion of feeling; who 
was she to dare to accuse any one, even in the 
depths of her own heart, of so horrible a 
crime? Was she going mad, that such fright- 
ful thoughts came into her mind? Ofcourse 
it could not be so; had not the abbé seen 
the man, been near enough to hear his voice 
and the very words he had uttered, and would 
he not instantly have recognised Charles 
Beaumont as the assassin? 

That the very vaguest suspicion had never 
crossed his mind was evident from the fact of 
his allowing him to accompany her on this 
journey. No, no, it could not be; and 
ashamed of the injustice she had done him in 
her thoughts, and yet unable altogether to 
resist their influence, she knew not how to 
act, 

What had he been saying to her while this 
conflict was going onin her mind? she could 
not tell exactly; but taking probably her 
silence for encouragement, he laid his hand 
upon hersas he said,— 

“ Hilda, believe me thereis nothing I would 
not do to make you happy.” 

“Do not touch me!” she cried, snatching 
away her hand and shrinking as far as possible 
from him; “do you not see that I—that this 
is not the time for such words?” 

Say at once that you hate me as you did 
before. I would at least understand you.” 

“As you will,” answered Hilda, wearily, 
turning to look from the window. 

“Ah! I see how it is,” he exclaimed, 
angrily ; “ but this time, thank Heaven, your 
amiable Prussian cousin can hardly come to 
deliver you from my unwelcome attentions. 
I verily believe,’ he added, with a sneer, as 
he looked at her rising colour, “ that you have 
still a fancy for that great loutish fellow.” 

The old angry light flashed into Hilda’s 
eyes, but with an effort she commanded her- 
self and remained silent. 


“ You cannot mean, Hilda,” he said, bend- |° 


ing forward, to see her averted face, “ you 
cannot mean that you really love that idiot, 
seriously, tell me.” 

The small hand hid in Hilda’s muff 
clenched itself firmly, and she drew a long 
breath as she turned her sparkling eyes upon 
her companion, but her voice was very low 
as she answered him,— 

“And if I do, what then? ” 

“You confess it,” he exclaimed, seizing 
her arm roughly, “and you dare say it to my 


face ? you—my promised wife!. But no, I 
am mistaken,” he added, more gently. “You 
are not the girl to tell it in that fashion if you 
really cared for him. Is it not so, Hilda, my 
cousin ?” 

“‘T would tell you anything to put an end 
to this most unpleasant scene.” 

“ Really ! and to gain so desirable an end 
you would even confess to loving a man who 
would never have thought of you had not his 
lady mother desired to regain your portion of 
the divided estates. I had fancied you too 
proud, Mademoiselle, to wish to marry any 
one who never even pretended to care for 
anything but your money.” 

“ That’s a lie,” cried Madeleine, who had 
been roused some time before by Charles 
Reaumont’s angry voice, and who had since 


a lie, and I believe you know it as well as I 
do. The Herr Wilhelm adores Mademoiselle, 
and would adore her if she had not a sou.” 

“And how, Madame Frappant, did you 
come to be so well informed upon the matter? 
Did the interesting swain, Romeo-like, pour 
forth his sorrows into your confidential 
ear?” 

“ Hush, my good Madeleine,” said Hilda, 
as she was about to return an indignant 
answer, “Let me hear no more of this.— 
And you, Monsieur Beaumont, I beg of you 
to keep silence, or to speak of other matters. 
Do not force me to request you to alight and 
leave me.” 

“Shall I tell Felix to stop ?” asked Made- 
leine, half rising. 

‘No, it is unnecessary. I would be sorry 
to be unkind to my cousin when, as he says, 
we may never meet again on earth, and I 
hope now he knows my wish that he will drop 
the subject.” 

“ But, Hilda, you must listen to me.” 

“No,” said Hilda, “I cannot permit you 
to speak on this subject.” 

‘* But I will speak. I have your father’s 
authority for what I am about to say, and 
you must hear me.” 

“ Speak, then,” she said, very.coldly, “ but 
be brief.” 

“Well, there were circumstances in our 
family, I will not trouble you with their 
details at present "—and he looked pointedly 
at Madeleine—“ which made it advisable in 
your father’s opinion, that I, his nephew, 
should marry his daughter, and you were 
therefore promised to me while we were both 
children. It was agreed that when at six- 
teen years of age you returned to your father’s 





protection, we should meet, and that I should 


been listening with suppressed fury, “that's | 
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then have the choice of breaking through this | between us, and that you will take this as my 
arrangement, or finally acceding to it. The| final and unalterable decision.” 
day of the school fete, without even waiting| “Never!” cried the other ; “I swore years 
your entrance into your father’s house, I told | | ago that you should be my wife, and you shall 
my uncle not only that-I was disposed to fulfil! be. Don't defy me Mdlle. de Chavi igny, for 
my part of the engagement, but that my hap- | you are completely i in my power.” 
piness would depend upon your accepting my} ‘Not so,” returned the young girl, in a 
proposal. M. de Chavigny appeared pers} voice she forced to be calm. “Till my 
fectly satisfied with my decision, and wrote to | | father’s will is opened you have no authority 
me a few days after, renewing his promise, | over me, and you seem to forget that I am 
and only stipulating that the marriage should | no longer a child to be terrified by foolish 
not take place till after your eighteenth birth- | threats. And now let us part. I would not, 
day. That letter I still have. Itis in Paris, | despite your rudeness, force you to go out 
I will show it to you later.” ‘into the bitter wind and rain, but as I see 

“Tt would be quite useless to do so,” re-' lights before us, we are no doubt approaching 
turned Hilda, “I can never marry you. I)/a village where you will be able to find both 
told you so years ago. My father never’ food and shelter. Leave me then to pursue 
spoke to me on this subject, and I shall cer- | 'my way in peace, and God protect you if you 
tainly not consider myself bound by anything | are called to battle. He knows I wish you 
that may formerly have passed between you.” | no evil.” 

“Am I then to understand that you refuse} ‘‘ Well, if I leave you now will you promise 








to respect your father’s will, or to fulfil the} at least to re-consider my proposal, and to | 


engagement he made in your name? Is this’ see me again?” 
your meaning ?” “Tt were worse than useless; my mind is 
“Yes, I refuse absolutely.” made up, nothing will change it.” 
“*T might have expected as much. Thisis| “ Probably you do not know why your 
the result of your foreign education. No well father wished for this marriage ? ” 
brought-up French girl would dream of dis-| “No,” said Hilda, wearily. “T told you 
puting her parent’s wishes on such a point, | he never mentioned it to me.” 
but the Protestant religion, amongst other| “ Perhaps, then, you will take a little more 
reformations, has apparently remodelled the interest in the matter when I inform you that 
fifth commandment.” half of your fortune depends upon your marry- 
“Charles Beaumont, I have no desire to| ing me.’ 
wound your feelings, but you compel me to| eT don’t know what you mean,” answered 
speak plainly. I therefore tell you that I can! Hilda, her long-tried patience at last giving 
have no conscientious scruples on this matter, | way ; “‘but rather than marry you I would 
as I donot believe my father, had he lived, lose every farthing I possess, and work with 
would ever have forced this marriage upon my hands for my daily bread.” 


| me, or even have wished it to take place.” | “Oh!” cried Charles Beaumont, fiercely, 


“Do you mean to say that you do not|—*“ or marry Wilhelm von Alversleben, and 
believe the statement I have made ?” ‘inherit the good lands of Ehrenstein. But 

“No ; it is quite possible that some years | that is not quite so practicable a scheme as 
ago my father may have thought of such a/ you suppose. I am none of your sentimental 
marriage, but two years and nearly a half have | wooers, and will not give up my rights easily. 
passed since the letter you speak of was ‘It is but just that you should make up to 
written, and during that time my father had, I| me, in one way or another, the money which 
know altered his opinions on many subjects, |my guardian, your father, so scandalously 
and I feel sure this was one of them.” | squandered i in my infancy.” 

“Did he tell you so?” | “Ah! this is too much,” interrupted Hilda. 

“No, at least not directly, but the very day | “ Madeleine, desire Felix to stop at this vil- 
of his accident he gave me to understand that 'lage. “ You will get down here,” she con- 
my future should be at my own disposal,and tinued to her companion ; ; “I cannot and 
my happiness his chief study.” ' will not bear this longer.” 

“ Pauvre de Chavigny!” sneered Charles} Madeleine, whose rage and impatience had 
Beaumont. “He never could resist the! been for some, time almost. uncontrollable, 
pleading of a pretty face.” , sprang up to do her mistress’s bidding, when 

“ Therefore,” continued Hilda, making as Charles Beaumont forced her back into her 
though she had not heard this observation, | | seat. q 
«T trust that this subject may never be renewed| “Keep quiet,’ he said, as Madeleine 
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struggled in his grasp. “I have secured 
Felix’s service, and he will not listen to 

ou.” 
we That’s not true,” cried Madeleine, “ Felix 
is bad enough, but he’s not such a villain as 
you are.” 

At this moment they entered the village, 
and Hilda, pointing to an inn, whose sign 
swung at some distance, said firmly,— 

“If you do not leave me here I will appeal 
to these people for protection.” 

“And if you do,” he returned, pulling 
down the carriage blinds as he spoke—“ if 
you do I will tell them you are an unfortu- 
nate young girl, whose brain has been turned 
by terror of these savage Prussians, and whom 
I am taking to her relatives at Le Mans. 
You know they will believe me and not inter- 
fere.” 

Hilda turned very pale and hesitated. 

“Shame on you for a miserable coward!” 
cried Madeleine, “ but don’t be frightened, 
Mademoiselle, we can’t both be mad, and 
I'll tell them the truth, and I dare say some 
of the people will recognise me, for I fancy 
we are at Noyen, where I used to come often 
enough formerly.” 

“ Nay, my good Madeleine, if we are really 
so near the Vo/ier, better remain quiet, and 
avoid a scene; another half-hour at most 
will deliver us from this persecution.” 

Charles Beaumont was about to speak, but 
checked himself as the carriage unexpectedly 
drew up before the inn. He immediately 
laid one hand upon the door, and with the 
other motioned Madeleine to be silent. But 
the coachman had apparently only stopped 
to ask his way through the blinding sleet and 
darkness, for in another moment they were 
once more galloping down the long narrow 
street. 

‘“‘ Very curious,” thought Madeleine, “ that 
Felix should have forgotten his way to the 
house; I believe he stopped to give Made- 
moiselle a chance, and I wish she had taken 
it.” 

“ Yes, we are near the Vo/er now,” said 
the franc-tireur, with a smile, as they rolled 
past the inn ; but do not be too sure that I will 
leave ‘you there.” 

A sudden terror seized Hilda. If Felix 
were really in this man’s pay, and if he him- 
self insisted on remaining with her, what 
could she do? and to what cruel insults might 
she not be subjected? Without giving her- 
self time to reflect, she darted past her com- 
panion to the window, and leaning out turned 
towards the inn, which was still in sight, and 
cried for help. 





In one instant Charles Beaumont had 


drawn her in again, almost 


thrown her back 


to her former place, whilst he ordered 
Felix, who was drawing up his horses, to 


go on again. 


“ Drive on I tell you,” he shouted furiously 
as the man hesitated, “drive on, or I will 
blow your brains out ;” and he drew a revolver 


from his breast as he spoke. 
“No need to make such 


a noise about it, 


Monsieur Charles,” said Felix, shrugging his 


shoulders, and casting an inquiring glance into 
the carriage ; but receiving no counter order 
from his mistress, he once more more put his 
horses to their speed. The young man sat 
down again, somewhat ashamed of his 
violence, despite the defiant air with which 
he looked about him. Opposite sat Madeleine, 
her two hands in their black lace mittens 
clenched upon her knees, and her round bead- 
like eyes sparkling with angry contempt, as 
she glanced from time to time at her mistress 
who lay back in the carriage pale and ex- 
hausted. 


“You will kill her if you go on much 


longer,” she muttered. 


He coloured and looked uneasily at the 


worn face beside him. 


“ Hilda,” he said softly, “ 


“You have not fright 


“So much the better,” he 


forgive my rude- 


ness, I am sorry I frightened you.” 


ened me,” she 


answered, haughtily, “or at least, only for an 
instant.” 


returned ; “and 


now listen to what I have to say,—I will leave 
you here at your own gate, and go on to-night 
to Le Mans, if you will let me come back to 
fetch you after the war is over.” 


“No,” she said solemnly, and trembling as 


she spoke,—“no, you may kill me if you 
choose, as perhaps you killed my father, but 
never again as long as I live 


” 





“ Good heavens !” cried Charles Beaumont, 


“Perhaps I am,” she said, 


wearily over her forehead. 


indignantly, “what do you say? I kill your 
father ! this, then, is the reason why you and 
Mdlle. D’Arnault also—how dare you—how 
dare you accuse me of so frightful a crime? 
you must be mad to think of it.” 


passing her hand 


“ Hilda, I swear to you, by all that is most 


sacred, by my mother’s soul, and by yours, 
‘that I never raised my hand against your 
father in my life.” 


“God grant it may be true,” she answered ; 


“T can prove it easily. I 


“forgive me if I have done you an in- 
justice.” 


was never alone 


from the time I left the camp till within a few 
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minutes of my entering M. D’Arnault’s house. 


When, later, I bring you the proofs, when 
you are satisfied that what you suspected 
was utterly impossible, will you listen to me 
then?” 

“No,” she repeated, “neither then nor 
ever.” 

Baffled and subdued by her persistent firm- 
ness the young man turned from her silently. 
What should he do? what could he say to 
bend her stubborn will? She looked so 
slight and so fragile, he could almost have 
crushed her in his two strong hands as she 
sat there beside him, utterly without protec- 
tion, and yet she defied him to the teeth; yes, 
calmly and coldly defied him. And this was 
the girl he had accused of weakness of charac- 
ter! Well, they really had some mettle in 
them, these Prussians. Why, a French girl 
would have been sobbing with terror, and 
imploring him on her knees long ago. It 
was decidedly inconvenient, this kind of thing, 
but he could not, all the same, help admiring 
her spirit, and he loved her for it m6re than 
ever. He would never give her up, but he 
would leave her now. It was useless trying 
to take the place by assault, that was evident; 
he must resign himself to a long siege, and in 
the meantime she would remain quietly at 
the zofer. She would think of him, she had 
very little else to think about, and as she 
had really a good heart, she would in time 
regret the cruel and false accusation she had 
made against him, and wish to tell him so. 
Yes, yes, there was still hope for him. He 
had heard at Sable that the Prussians had 
entered Blois, they were probably already on 
their way to Saumur, it was therefore impos- 
sible for her to return to Blois. She was safe 
here for the present. 

Then, as to himself, he had misrepresented 
facts when he told Mdlle. Pauline that he 
had obtained eight days’ leave. He had been 
allowed three days to go to the ambulance 
and get his wound seen to (which was a 
mere scratch). What tale he could invent to 
account for his prolonged absence, and how 
his inventions would be taken at head-quar- 
ters, remained to be seen. Even the free 
corps he belonged to had limits to the 
liberty allowed to its officers, and he remem- 
bered with an unpleasant shiver one or two 
court-martials at which he had lately assisted, 
for though he feared death on the battle-field 
as little as most men, he owned to a very 
decided objection to standing at ten paces 
before a feu de peloton. 

No, no, he must rejoin ‘his regiment as 


|to the tender mercies of Messieurs les franc- 
|tireurs. The latest report as to the position 
|Of the army of the Loire was tirat General 
| Chanzy was somewhere in the neighbourhood 
|of Fréteval. He would go on then to Le 
| Mans immediately, where he would get more 
| precise intelligence, and gain the camp from 
thence. 

_ Occupied with these thoughts, he left Hilda 
in peace, till the carriage suddenly drew up 
before the high blank wall and strong iron- 
clamped wooden doors of the old house 
which Hilda had quitted fourteen years 
before. 

“Here, then, I will leave you, made. 
moiselle,” said the captain of /ranc-tireurs, 
as he got out of the carriage, “trusting we 
may meet again in happier times ;’-——-and he 
held out his hand to assist her to descend, 
but she sprang lightly to the ground un- 
aided. 

“You must not go on foot such a night 
as this,” she cried; “ Felix will drive you to 
Le Mans; and so, my cousin, farewell, and 
God be with you.” 

With these words, and before he had time 
to reply, she passed the threshold of the 
Volier, followed by Madeleine, and the heavy 
gates swung to behind them, leaving him 
alone in the darkness. 


CHAPTER XVI.—WILHELM. 


** When care ond anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou !” 


Anp where, during all these eventful months, 
was the young heir of Ehrenstein? And what 
was passing now in the once happy old home 
on the Rhine side? 

Alas! the brave Brandenburgers had 
fought gallantly, shoulder to shoulder, as of 
yore, but many a well-known face had 
vanished for evermore from their ranks, and 
the sad words “dead and wounded” rang 
with an ever sadder significance after each 
battle in the ears of those who still remained 
of the good old regiment which had suffered 
'so terribly during the three fatal days preced- 
ing the investment of Metz. As for Wilhelm 
von Alversleben, since the fatal day of 
'Gravelotte his joyous laugh was no longer 
heard among his gay comrades,—gay “‘ many 
‘atime and oft,” despite loss and disaster; 
| and his men obeyed another voice than his, for 
‘he was gone from among them, and the 
| place which had known him knew him no 


speedily as possible, and not trust too much | more. 
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And at Ehrenstein how were these reverses 
borne? Let us see. 

It is towards the end of August, a glo- 
rious day, hot and dazzling. The house with 
its closed shutters seems to sleep, and the 
trees (now itt fullest foliage) to droop their 
deep green leaves in the noonday heat. The 
flowers alone, carefully tended night and 
morn, resist the “burning drought,” and the 
purple petunia, the golden marigold, the 
scarlet geranium, the deep blue salvia, the 
graceful fuchsia with its crimson bells, and 
many another gracious child of paradise, 
bloom forth out of their soft green bed of 
velvet turf, in all the rich flaming tints of 
their autumn colouring. It is the moment 
when Nature is in all the full sweet luxuriance 
of her glowing maturity, before one leaf has | 
fallen to tell of a possible decay. 

Presently at one of the upper windows a | 
shutter is thrown hastily back, and a young | 
girl appears, her golden hair glancing i in the | 
sunshine. Shading her eyes with her hands, | 
she looks anxiously far over garden and wood | 
on to the high road beyond. 

“Will he never come?” she impatiently 
sighed, as with a last glance she reclosed the | 
shutters and turned away, then ran down) 
two flights of stairs, and entered a sa/on on 
the ground-door, a cool delicious twilight 
room, fragrant with the odour of sweet- -peas 
and mignonette. Seated at a table near an 
open window was Madame von Alversleben, | 
working, as were most of the women in Ger- | 
many at that time, from our own kindly | 
princesses downwards, for the soldiers fight- 
ing in France. Near her stood her eldest 
daughter, Caroline von Hernsdorff, her baby | 
in herarms. Both turned eagerly as the door | 
opened, but no question was asked, Gertrude’s 
face told its own tale. 

* Another day to wait,” said Caroline; “ it 
is terrible.” 

“He may come yet,” urged Gertrude, “ it 
is only twelve o’clock.” 

Caroline shook her head, the tears rising | 
to her eyes. 

“He has been as late before, has he not, | 
mamma ?” 

“Yes, or nearly so. I know your father’s | 
last letter came after I had given it up.” | 

“There, Caroline, you see there is hope) 
yet. I shall go up again and see.” 

Once more the shutters opened, and once | 
more the golden head peeped out into the | 
blazing heat ; but this time it was instantly | 
withdrawn, and Gertrude flew downstairs. 

“He is coming,” she called out as she 
passed the open sa/on door, “ I will go and get | 





} 
| 


the letters ;” and seizing a broad-leaved straw 
hat which hung in the hall, she flew up the 
avenue. 

“Letters, Fraulein?” “Yes, Ihave several.” 

“ Gott sei dank/” murmured the young 
girl, as the man delivered them into her 
hand. One for her mother; yes, that was 
from the father, the dear, dear father: a 
second for Caroline, from Otto, how thankful 
she will be ! and another—— 

“ No, that was all.” 

Oh, surely not, surely there was one from 
Wilhelm. : 

“Pray search again,” she said to the 
man. 

And he did search, but to no purpose ; 
there were but those two for Ehrenstein. 

“ He cannot be dead—he cannot be dead, 
he cannot be dead—our brave, beautiful 
Wilhelm !” the girl kept repeating to herself 
as she returned to the house. “ No, no, the 
extra A/att said he was badly wounded, so of 
course he would be forbidden to write, and 
Otto will have written for him.” 

But her mother saw that she was very pale 
as she ran past the window holding up the 
letters. An instant more, and she came in. 

“A letter from the dear father, and another 
from Otto,” giving them as she spoke to her 
mother and sister. 

The young wife’s eyes glistened as she 
retired to a far-off window with her treasure. 

“Nothing from Wilhelm?” asked the 
mother. 

The girl shook her head, unable to speak ; 


_then sitting down on a low stool, she buried 
her face upon her mother’s knee. Madame 


Von Alversleben with a heavy heart opened 
her letter, laying her disengaged hand upon 
'the child’s shining head as she read. 

“Your father is well, dear,” she said pre- 
sently ; and the little daughter looking up, smil- 
| ing through her tears, she read to her passages 
here and there from the father’s letter, glanc- 
ing as she did so anxiously from time to time 
‘towards Caroline, absorbed and unconscious 
_ of all but the pages before her. 

Suddenly she saw her turn with a terrified 
face to the end of the sheet, then close her 
eyes and lie back in her chair with a shud- 
dering sigh. 

“Caroline, child, what ails you?” she 
cried, “Ts it Wilhelm? speak, for God’s 
sake !’ 

“He is well—he is well,” she gasped out, 
trembling all over,—* no, I mean he is very, 
ivery ill, but he is alive ; and oh, mamma, I 


‘thought he was dead, our Wilhelm, our 


darling ! and Otto thought so too ;” and fly- 
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ing to her mother, she threw herself into her 
arms and sobbed hysterically. 

Caressed and comforted, she soon re- 
covered herself, and was able to speak. 

“ Otto found him on the battle-field. Oh, 
it is too horrible!” and she began to tremble 
again. 

“Was it at Gravelotte ?”’ 

“Yes; after they had been fighting all day 
long till after sunset, Wilhelm was missing. 
Otto waited and waited for him, but he never 
came; then he was obliged to see to his men, 
but the instant he was free he took his ser- 
vant and one of the lazarette men, and 
searched first with torches and then by day- 
light, and then in the broad sunshine, all over 
the battle-field, among such frightful scenes 
It 
was almost time to go back, and he was in 


| agony what to do, when a French officer 
| whose wound he had got bound up told him 


where to find him. He had known Wilhelm in 
Paris, and had seen him lying wounded whilst 
he was dragging himself out of the way as 


best he could, for fear of being taken prisoner; | 


and he had recognised Wilhelm, and stuck 
a lance with a white handkerchief at his 
head to draw the attention of the £ranken- 
tragers when they should come on to the 
field.” . 
“God bless him for that!” sobbed Ma- | 
dame Von Alversleben, as her daughter | 
stopped an instant to take breath, “ and_| 
then ?” she added | 
“ And then,” continued Caroline, ‘ they | 
carried the poor Frenchman to the top ofa 
little hill, as he could not walk, that he might | 
show them where Wilhelm lay, for there were | 
such heaps and heaps of them everywhere, 
dead and dying, it would have been impos- ' 
sible to discover him without help ; and when | 
Otto found him he was lying quite white and | 
stiff, with shut eyes and blue lips, and that 
is when I stopped and looked to the end. | 
Ah! Gertrude, don’t cry so, for he is better, | 
much better. I see here he has spoken to| 
Otto, and sent messages to us all.” 
“The dear fellow !” said Gertrude, bright- 
ening up, “ and what more ?” 
“ Well, they could not get any surgeon to | 
come to him so far, all were occupied in the | 
ambulances, so he had to be carried to the 
nearest one, and Otto never knew that he 
was even alive for nearly an hour after he had 
found him. And now I shall read on from | 
Otto’s letter ; here it is :— 
“*Ah! yes, little: heart, how I thanked 
Heaven that none of you were here to see 
these woeful sights, and to hear the groans of 








{ 





anguish, only extorted from our poor fellows 
by the utmost extremity of suffering ; their 
bravery in the field is wonderful, but it’ is 
nothing compared to the superhuman courage 
they display in hospital. But I will speak of 
that presently, I must first tell you about our 
Wilhelm. 

“Truly, I think the dear mother’s great 
heart would have broken right in twain had 
she seen her boy as I first saw him! All my 
life I shall remember that terrible quarter of 
}an hour during which I watched beside him 
| there, vainly trying to discover one flicker of 
\life in the white motionless form. At last 
| the stretcher came, and we laid him upon it. 
| You would have wondered to see how softly 
| and even tenderly those great rough fellows 
‘bore him along, picking their steps carefully 
|as they went, not to shake him overmuch. 
/When we arrived at the field lazarette, a 
'small four-roomed cottage marked with the 
ired cross, they let him down gently to 
the ground, and I went in search of the 
| surgeon. 

“The only one there was occupied with 
a poor young fellow, a mere boy, one of 
| Diethan’s dragoons, who had just had his leg 
amputated, and was absorbed in taking up 
an artery; of course I had to wait till he had 
| finished, and then he followed me. 

“¢* What is it?’ he asked as we went. 
“¢ A ball in the chest.’ 
“¢ Ah, let us see;’ and baring our poor 





| Wilhelm’s breast there as he lay in the road, 


he began his examination. I stood watch in 
hand, in an agony of suspense. 

“¢Ts he alive?’ I asked. 

“* He pressed his lips together, and raised 
his eyebrows. 

“<« Wait,’ was all he answered. 
seconds he looked up. 

“*He is alive,’ he said, ‘ but that is all I 
can say. Carry him in,’ he added to: the 
men. 

“‘*Tt is impossible for me to remain.with 
him,’ I said, ‘can you give me any hope 
before I go ?’ 

“¢ He shook his head. ‘ The ball is lodged 
somewhere in or close to the left lung: till I 
get it out I can say nothing; but I fearitisa 
bad case.” : 

“¢ And with this dreadful fiat ringing like 
a knell in my ears, I was forced to go. Ah, 
little Lina, duty is sometimes ‘a terrible thing, 
and so I found it that day. Four long mortal 
hours passed before I could go again to the 
lazarette ; I had sent in the mean time, but 
had received no satisfactory answer,—merely 
that he was not yet dead. 


In a few 
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“*As I entered the wretched little place 
two bodies were being carried to the dead- 
house to make room for two men yet living, 
who immediately took their places. I met 
the surgeon hurrying to them, and I laid my 
hand on his shoulder. He recollected me.’ 

“*T have extracted the bullet, no easy 
matter,’ he said, without even waiting for my 
question. 

“ «Will he live?’ I asked. 

“*< T should say not; but he seems healthy, 
and it is therefore just possible—remember, I 
say just possible he may pull through. Now 
I am wanted here.’ 

**Ts he conscious? Can I see him?’ 

“*He is conscious, and you may go to 
him there,’ pointing to a door, ‘ but keep him 
quiet, and don’t let him speak ;’ and he left 
me. 

“**T opened the door, and entered a mo- 
derate-sized room, low-roofed, but with two 
windows, and on each side of the one oppo- 
site to me lay a wounded man on a great 
canvas sack stuffed with straw, which served 
as a mattress. One of them was the poor 
young dragoon whose leg had been ampu- 
tated this morning. He was lying on his 
back smoking, and as he recognised me I 
spoke a few words to him in passing. The 
other man seemed very ill; a qwarter was 
giving him something to drink.’ 

“*Where is the Herr Lieutenant?’ I 
asked. He told me to go behind the screen, 
which I did, and there found our dear 
Wilhelm. He was lying on a low camp bed, 
with a mattress spread on it, and though 
pale and worn, was living and lifelike, very 
different from what I had left him. His face 
brightened all over when he saw me, and he 
held out his hand. I shook it as heartily as 
I dared, he seemed so feeble, and then sat 
down on the side of his bed; there was no- 
thing else to sit on except an old chair which 
acted as table, and had on it a small hand- 
bell, a pitcher of water, a glass, one or two 
medicine bottles, and the mother’s last letter, 
which he had, no doubt, had on him when 
he fell. 

“His first words were to tell me to write 
home and say you were not to be alarmed 
about him. Then he asked, if I had had 
later news than he had, and on finding that 
my last letter was dated three days after his, 
I had to repeat all I could remember of its 
contents. This pleased him very much; 
then he asked how the day had turned at 
Gravelotte after he was shot down; but when 
I began to tell him of the final charge, and 
of the gallant way in which our brave fellows 








carried point after point, he got so excited, I 
was obliged to stop, reserving the details till 
he was stronger. 

«Shortly after this a pleasant-featured, 
middle-aged woman came in, who turned out 
to be one of the deaconesses from the 
Kaiserwerth Institution, if I remember 
rightly. 

“ «Herr Officier,’ she said, ‘I think you 
had better go. Your friend has been talking 
too much.’ So I bade Wilhelm good-bye, 
promising to see him again to-day. 

“« Be sure to write,’ were his last words ; 
and I did write the first half of my letter in 
the evening, and managed to nay him a short 
visit early this morning in hopes of having a 
more favourable opinion to give you from the 
doctor, which I have. I will now only add 
a few lines, as I must not miss the field post, 
which will be going out presently, for I know 
how terribly anxious you will all be, especially 
if you have seen his name, as I fear you must 
have done, among the wounded. But I trust 
this will reach you not long after, and com- 
fort you all, for to-day there is a very decided 
improvement, and the doctor, whom I caught 
for a minute in entering, says now that he 
has good hopes ofhim. He sends kind mes- 
sages to you all, and says he will write very 
soon; but that I fear you must not expect 
yet awhile. As long as we are here I shall 
try and see him daily, and shall let you know 
how he gets on. They will, no doubt, re- 
move him to the ambulance in the town, and 
as his case may be a tedious one, I should 
not wonder if you had him home to nurse. 
They have no time here for convalescents.” 

“Oh, what happiness!” cried Gertrude, 
clapping her hands, “ fancy our dear boy back 
among us once more! and surely the war 
will be over before he is strong enough to 
begin again.” 

“It would indeed be a blessing to have 
him here,” said Madame von Alversleven, 
drying her tears. “Is there anything more 
about him, Caroline?” 

“No, nothing more of Wilhelm, but he says 
they have had a letter from the dear father, 
who is well and working hard, and the rest 
is about baby and a little for me.” 

“Ah! some pretty speeches for the little 
Frau,” said Gertrude ; “ well, we shall leave 
you to read them in peace ;” and she turned 
to her mother. 

Presently Caroline interrupted them: “ Here 
is something for you Fraulein Gertrude.” 

“ For me ! what is it?” 

“Listen to what Otto says in his post- 
script ; ‘ Franz is with the Kvon-prinz, and is 
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all right. I had a letter from him the other 
day ; he sends all sorts of kind messages to 
you all, which I have no time to repeat here, 
and says he has got a bullet for Gertrude, 
which he dug out from under his left 
epaulette, where it had lodged itself during 
the fighting at Worth, and which he has 
apparently preserved for her benefit.’ ” 

And so ended Otto’s long and eagerly ex- 
pected letter, and having re-read it and dis- 
cussed its news from every point of view, 
they let it pass with the others into the shadow- 
land of the past, and turned their steadfast 
faces forward again, and waited for another. 

What a strange dream-like existence these 
three women led, well-nigh alone as they 
were, in the silent old schloss, so full of 
busy life and movement only two short 
months before! Where were now all the gay 
young voices which had made the air musical 
with their happy laughter ?—where the light 
bounding feet which had danced down the 
old corridors, and wandered through garden 
and wood during all the long bright days of 
the sweet summer-time? Gone to fight on 
the bloody battle-fields of France, or living 
hushed in the weary silence of fear and an- 
ticipation at home. Wilhelm, the one son of 
the house, and the three brothers, Otto, 
Franz, and Egmont, were all in daily, it might 
be hourly danger of death ; and the mother, 
the wife, and the young sister lived only to 
work, to wait, and to pray; to rise in the, 
morning with one thought—the post; to watch | 
for it, the mind strained in painful expecta- 
tion, while the busy fingers stitched on| 
ceaselessly for the sick and wounded ; to tear 
open the newspapers and turn with beating 
hearts to the last telegram from the seat of 
war ; to thank God with overflowing joy if 
there were no new battle; to pray to Him 
with blanched cheek if a fresh victory were 
announced ; to receive from time to time a) 
letter which made them wildly happy till they | 
remembered that the hand which wrote it| 
might now be stiff and stark in death. To| 
wait again impatiently for the coming post, | 
and tremble when the hour for its arrival 
approached ; to repeat the same scene daily ; 
to lie down at night and try to sleep, that, 
morning might come more quickly and bring | 
perhaps further tidings. 


dated the 27th, in which he told them briefly 
of Bazaine’s sortie of the day before and its 
failure, and then gave them a long account 
of how Wilhelm had been removed to the 
ambulance at Marangue, a pretty little village 
near Metz, where he had had a relapse, but 
was again rapidly improving under the care 
of a young English nurse, who, thoroughly 
trained in 2 London hospital, performed her 
difficult and complicated duties in a way 
beyond praise. He could not, he said, help 
contrasting her energy, skill, and resource 
with the indecision, the almost helplessness 
of the deaconess at the lazarette, who, 
though kind and willing to do her utmost, 
was evidently deficient in the instructions 
necessary to her position. 

“The English,’ wrote Otto, “certainly 
surpass us in the training of their nurses, | 
and our Government would do well totake a 
leaf out of their book, and give a wider scope 
to the education of those of them destined to 
the ambulance service. The present system 





fits them to work admirably under direction, | 


or in a marked-out routine, but leaves them, 
like the Catholic Sisters of Mercy, ignorant, 
as a general rule, of the nature of the cases 
they treat, and therefore utterly incapable of 
acting promptly in any emergency.” 

He ended by assuring them that the young 
Englishwoman in question was a_ finished 
nurse, and that Wilhelm could not be in better 
hands. 

This letter comforted them not a little, 
enabling them to await fresh tidings more 
patiently then heretofore. 

Then came news of the great battle of 
Sedan, which caused universal thankfulness 
throughout Germany, not only on account of 
the great victory achieved, but also forthe hope 
it gave that the war would end with the fall 
of the Empire. Franz and Egmont had both 
taken part in the engagement and both fought 
gallantly, Franz receiving the Iron Cross for 
valour on the field. 

These events, private and public, were still 
under discussion by the family at Ehrenstein, 
when they were further gladdened by a few 
scrawled lines from Wilhelm (over which 
many soft tears fell like summer rain), in 
which he told that he was to have sick leave, 


| and be sent home as soon as he was fit for 





Such was their life, and so the cays dragged | the journey. 
on, interminably long as they passed hour| From that day the old house began to 
by hour, but seeming, when looked back upon | look like itself again ; everything was to be 
after the hours had gathered into weeks, to| made new and bright and fresh and gay for 
have fled by with a strange monotonous| Wilhelm’s home-coming. Caroline sang to 
rapidity.. | her baby as she embroidered him a smoking- 
Then a second letter came from Otto, | cap ; Gertrude passed half her time in the 
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garden and greenhouse trimming his favourite 
flowers, and selecting and forcing forward 
those he loved best, that they might be in 
bloom when he arrived ; the mother, calm and 
smiling, busied herself in arranging with her 
own hands the pretty sunny rooms where she 
would nurse her boy back again to health and 
strength, and in collecting within their plea- 


sant precincts everything which could contzi- | 


bute to his comfort and amusement. 

And then one bright clear day about the 
middle of September, just as the pleasant 
bracing air of early autumn had begun to 


chase away the enervating summer heat, he | 


arrived ; pale and feeble, it is true, but hand- 
somer, Gertrude declared, than ever, and oh! 
so glad to see them all again! 


Such rejoicings they made over their| 
| young hero, such smiles and tears, such pet- | 


ting and kissing, such visiting and congratulat- 
ing, went on from morning till night! And 


with what breathless interest they listened | 


to his recitals of the campaign as they sat 


in the morning sunshine in the summer kiosk, | 
or gathered together in the chill evenings | 


round the stove in the little boudoir now given 
up for the invalid’s sole use and benefit ! 
And so five weeks passed happily by, 


during all which time Otto, though he had) 


taken part in the engagements of the 31st 
August and the 7th October, when Bazaine 
had made two further attempts to break out 


of Metz, and headed more than one fore-post | 


skirmish, had not as yet received even a 
scratch. Franz, too, was at Versailles, where 
for the moment matters were quiet enough ; 
and so, for them, a lull seemed to have come 
in the storm. 

Of Egmont also Wilhelm had news through 
a brother officer. It seemed that he had 
been for a whole week in a state of the 
greatest possible beatitude, but was now in 
grievous trouble. He was in the neighbour- 
hood of Artenay, where he had had the good 
luck, as he at first considered it, to be quar- 
tered in the chateau of acertain Vicomte de 
Targes, possessor of a handsome fortune and 
a still handsomer daughter, a widow of two or | 


against the utter perfidy, frivolity, and heart- 
lessness of Frenchwomen in general and this 
| One in particular. 

| * But I thought,” said Wilhelm, “that 
| Egmont was the devoted slave of our cousin 
| Marguerite ?” 

| “Ah! so he was,” laughed Gertrude ; “ but 
that was before he left, three months ago.” 

“ Poor Egmont !” sighed the young wife. 
‘aan Oh, my dear Caroline, I do not think 
you need pity him much. I should think it 
‘is a case of diamond cut diamond. If there 
‘has been any fighting going on since he 
wrote, I dare say the de//e veuve would be for- 
gotten before his letter reached its destina- 
tion.” 

“ Very likely ; I was not thinking of this 
particular case, but rather of how changeable 
and unstable the dear boy is himself. He 
adores every pretty woman he meets, I 
think. 

“JT fancy,” said the baroness, “ that had 
poor Edla lived, he would have turned out 
quite differently. From what his mother 
told me at the time, his whole heart and 
soul seemed wrapped up in her.” 

‘Poor dear Egmont,” murmured Gertrude, 
| will he ever care for any one seriously 
again, do you think?” 

“Ah, that would be difficult to say,” re- 
turned Wilhelm, laughing. ‘I suppose age 
will bring wisdom to him, as it has to others ; 
but what between his personal beauty and his 
splendid voice, he has always been so much 
| made of by women wherever he has gone, that 
| young as he is, it is not wonderful if it hasa 
little unsettled him. 
| Well, yes, 1 remember even his mother 
| said that when he was quite a boy he had 
only to look up at her with his beautiful be- 
|seeching eyes, or sing one of her favourite 
songs, and she had no heart to check him 
\for any fault, even when she knew he de- 
/served it. Such beauty and such talent are 
‘really misfortunes to their possessor.” 
|“ Misfortunes which I fear we would all 
| gladly support,” said Caroline. 

And now it became apparent to all that 


three and twenty, who had fled from Paris Wilhelm, well and strong once more, was 
and taken refuge under the paternal roofa_ beginning to chafe at his inaction, and the 





short time before the siege began. 


With this interesting person the ever-| 


susceptible Egmont had, it seemed, fallen in 


love, this time hopelessly and irretrievably, | 


so he declared. At first all went well, the 
widow receiving his attentions with gracious 
smiles ; then she had suddenly become cold 
and distant, and Egmont’s peace of mind was 
gone. He consoled himself by inveighing 


| doctor was called in to give his final verdict. 
“T can be off again now, can I not?” 
‘asked Wilhelm. 
* Well, yes, perhaps,” returned Esculapius; 
“you are: pretty nearly right again, but not 
| quite.” 

“‘ Nonsense, Herr Doctor !” said Wilhelm ; 
“TI am as well as ever I was in my life, and 
_my chest is as sound as a bell.” 
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“Like enough, my young friend, but you | 
have had as tidy a hole through you as may | 
be, and were even when you came here in a | 
very ticklish state, and I don’t want my | 
handiwork spoiled for want of a little caution. | 
You are scarcely up to the mark yet ; take | 
another week’s rest, and then I think I will 
let you go.” 

“ Doctor,” remonstrated Wilhelm, ‘ do 


you recollect that we are at the 22nd of Octo- | 


ber?” 

“ Perfectly, and we must wait till the end | 
of the month. By that time I think I may 
be able to report you fit for service. Believe | 
me, Herr Wilhelm, it is mistaken valour to | 
hurry your departure; you will only come 
back upon my hands with fever or something 
of the sort.” 

And so Wilhelm remained another week, 
an eventful week, crowned by the fall of! 
Metz. Spurred by the echoes of this fresh 
triumph, the young steed could no longer be 
held in hand. 

“My darling mother,” he said, taking her 
in his arms, “the time has come, and I must 
leave you;” and the poor mother, her heart 
fainting within her, unloosed her clasp, and 
gave up her boy a second time to fight for the 
Fatherland. 

THE LOIRE, 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE ARMY OF 


**Tnto the silent land ! 

To you, ye boundless regions 

Of all perfection! Tender morning visions 

Of beauteous souls! The future’s pledge and band! 

Who in life’s battle firm doth stand, 

Shall bear hope’s tender blossoms 

Into the silent land !” Longfellow. 
AND thus Wilhelm and his three cousins, | 
Otto, Franz, and Egmont von Hernsdorff, 
were all doing good service under different | 
leaders in the mighty German army then 
invading France. Egmont was the Benjamin 
among them all, for he was the youngest 
child of a widowed mother, who had loved 
him with an all-absorbing devotion, Otto’! 
and Franz had been born in the early years 
of her marriage, when she was a happy young 
wife, loving and beloved. Egmont came to) 
her six years later, in a moment of such utter | 
grief and anguish that at first she scarce 
heeded his existence. 

Her husband, young, handsome, and light- 
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he was brought home mangled and dying > 
dead, one might almost say, for the poor 
closed eyes never reopened upon wife or 
child, and he passed away without having 
given sign or token of consciousness, 
Stunned apparently by the suddenness of 





the blow which hac struck her, the poor | 


young widow sank into a state of apathy, from 
which not even the wailing lament of her 
new-born fatherless infant had power to rouse 
her. But Time, the great consoler, wrought 
his good work upon her, as he does upon all 
things, animate and inanimate ; yes, even as 
the ivy slowly creeps over the ruined wall, 
binding up with its clinging tendrils the 
crumbling dust, and tenderly spreading its 


‘gracious greenness over many an unsightly 


rent. So do the duties and affections of life 
gradually bring healing to the lacerated heart, 
and clasping it in their warm embrace, 
strengthen it to bud and blossom forth anew ; 
the ruin remains, but its unsightliness is 
covered with the sweet’ flowers overgrowing it. 
And this young mother, in the depths of 
whose pious soul was hidden away the secret 
of true religion, called it, with earnest prayer, 
to her aid; and, so sustained, looked once 
more upon her children and took comfort. 
But oh, the long, weary, trailing, endless 
length of those interminable days, when, the 
first passionate sorrow past, she returned to 


ithe ordinary routine of every-day life, and 
|was supposed by the world around her to 
' have found consolation !—the hopeless sinking 


of the heart as she opened her heavy eyes on 
each new day, knowing that it, and all others 
in this world, must be lived through, and 
that during all the waste of weeks, months, 
and years into which they must evolve, she 
would never hear again the “voice that was 
still,” and never, never more feel the touch 
of the “ vanished hand” which once clasped 
hers so lovingly. Ah! who does not know 
the utter anguish of the ‘“‘ day that is dead” ? 
St. Paul teils us that “ hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick ;” but surely there is a more 
deadly heart-sickness still—that which has 
no hope! when the one star which shone for 
us has fallen from heaven, leaving us in 
outer darkness; when we have nought to 
look to here but the end of the weary pil- 
grimage, still stretching away so immeasurably 
far before us! no day to wait for but that 
one when, dipping our weary feet at last in 





hearted, had gone one morning to join a_ the river of death, we pass out of life with all 

hunting party in the neighbourhood, turning | its sorrows, and turn our face exultant towards 

gaily in his saddle as he trode forth to wave} that radiant shore where God will wipe away 

a smiling adieu to his wife, standing with her| all tears from our eyes, and where surely, 

boys watching him depart. In the evening surely we shall be welcomed by those we have 
I 
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loved and lost, to happiness such as eye hath ; was beside the cradle, pressing her baby boy 
not seen nor ear heard! Ah! if we could|to her heart. In the wondering gaze of 
but hold on by this blessed hope, keep over Otto’s dark eyes she found her punishment ; 
present before us this golden future, how} and, overpowered by a wild remorse, she 
short-lived would seem our sorrows here! \clasped them all together in her arms. 
But it is given to few, especially in youth,; ‘ My darlings,” she cried, passionately, 
thus to realize these after joys ; and the pre- | “ your mother is well now, and she loves you 
sent, though so fleeting, seems at times longer | all three with her whole soul.” 
than eternity. | This revulsion of feeling, though sudden, 
God has, however, mercifully ordained that | was lasting, and from that time till the day of 
to all of us, in a greater or lesser degree, Time | her death, eighteen years after, she had but 
should bring healing on his wings ; and here | one thought, one occupation, one affection— 
time was aided by circumstances, for the three | her boys. 
fatherless boys called for all their mother’s} And Egmont’s resemblance to his father, 
love and protection, and she did love them and | which grew and developed with his growth, 
guard them sedulously ; no one could say she | no longer pained and oppressed her as at first, 
neglected her children: the letter of the law | but, on the contrary, seemed to form an addi- 
was adhered to strictly and carefully, but the | tional tie between them, linking him more 
spirit was wanting; she felt that it was so, closely than the others to her widowed heart. 
and that she even experienced at times an; Her two elder boys she loved well and 
unnatural shrinking from the sight of the! tenderly, but for her youngest born, her little 











little baby, Egmont, who was so strangely like | Benjamin, her devotion was boundless. To | 
his father that he recalled her anguish in all| herself she excused this undeniable and | 
| its first force when she looked at him. It) unjust preference by saying that God had | 
seemed to her as though her heart had lost sent him to replace his father, and to comfort | 


its former capacity for loving, and she moved | her for her great loss, and that therefore he 
about as one in a dream. Till one day a/had a right to the double portion she gave 
change came. She was seated at the open| him. 
window of her dressing-room, half hidden in} Egmont was not slow to perceive this 
its deep recess ; and her head, resting listlessly weakness on his mother’s part, and if he did 
on her hand, was, as usual, absorbed in | not profit by it to become a spoilt child and 
thought. Presently she heard the children! a domestic tyrant, it was only owing to his 
at play in the next room ; the nurse had left! own generous nature, and not to any judicious 
them alone for an instant, and little Egmont} training he received. But every one loved 
began to cry softly. The boys tried to soothe | him, even the servants, though he gave them 
him, but he would not be pacified. ‘twice as much trouble as his two brothers 
“What can he want?” said Otto, ‘together. At school and at college be was 
“T don’t know,” returned Franz ; “he often | always getting into scrapes of one kind or 
cries like that. I think it is the mitterchen another, not only on his own account, but on 
he wants.” |every one else’s. Did a big boy beat or ill- 
“Oh, but the little mother is very sad,| treat a little one, it was Egmont to the rescue ! 
and must not be disturbed,” said Otto—who, | Was any daring or adventurous scheme set 


on the strength of his eight years and a half, on foot, Egmont was invariably the ring- | 


assumed a protecting tone. “Come, Egmont, leader. Many a time and oft was he called 
be good ; I will be thy father, and Franz thy | up for reprimand, yet the head master in the 
mother, and we shall do all we can to comfort | privacy of his own domain had been heard to 
thee ;” and they began to smother the child | declare that Egmont was a fine fellow, and 
with kisses. would do him credit yet. His brothers, six and 

“ And Franz shall be thy mother.” These eight years older than he, had always shown 
words, so innocently spoken, fell upon the | hima tenderness and consideration rare among 
ears of the pale listener and struck her to the ; boys, and which was probably a reminiscence 
heart. Even the children then saw that their of the time when they had felt he required 
little brother had not received his due award | their guardian care. But Egmont rebelled 
of mother’s love. Then and there it seemed | against all idea of being protected ; they must 
as though scales fell from her eyes, and she treat him as an equal, not as if he were a 
knew that, absorbed in her selfish sorrow, she | girl: as for their affection, they might give 
had failed in her duty to her children—to As | him what they would of that, for they were 
children, her husband’s! Others might not| good comrades; but of their patronage—so 
see it, but they felt it! In an instant she he styled it—he would none of it. And so 
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saying, he would toss back the nut-brown| The guardian, though provoked, could 
curls from his handsome head and look de-|hardly keep his gravity. “ Well,” he said, 
fiantly at his brothers, who smiled and loved | “the difficulty is this: the Herr Otto’s money 
him all the better for his independent ways. |is invested so as to make it a matter of con- 
As to his mother, she found him simply | siderable loss to sell out at present.” 
perfect. On one occasion, not very long; “Then,” said Egmont, “you can take 
after Otto had got his commission and joined | mine ; it is lying out at interest, and can be 
his regiment, he managed, as young men are| realized immediately. The whole affair lies 
apt to do, to exceed his allowance by a very jin a nutshell. I don’t want the money, and 
considerable sum,—so considerable, indeed, | Otto will do as much for me when I get in 
that the boy’s guardian had to be applied to. | trouble by and by.” 
The guardian, after the manner of guardians | When told that this arrangement was 
in general, took the matter very seriously, as, simply impossible, as no document signed by 
if such a terrible thing as a young man getting | him, being under age, would be legal, the 
into debt had never been heard of before ; | boy stormed, and even bullied his astonished 
spoke of the cost and difficulty of realizing | companion, but was at last forced to yield to 
the money at the moment, and hinted at the| reason. 
necessity of communicating with Madame Von; The guardian was, however, so taken by 
Hernsdorff. the boy’s generous defence of his brother, 
“Do not speak to my mother about it, I/ that, to pacify him, he promised that the 
beg,” said Otto. “I shall be of age in three| matter should be arranged for this once, 
months; surely the affair can be arranged|and that Madame Von Hernsdorff should 
without vexing her.” hear nothing about it. 
“‘H’m, we shall see. I would indeed fain, “ And I may tell Otto so from you?” 
spare her if possible, but I do not see my; “ Yes.” 
way to it. I will take advice and let you, “That’s all right, and many thanks ;” and 
know ;” and Otto retired crestfallen. |so the two shook hands, and Egmont re- 
“Stuff!” cried Egmont, when Otto com-|turned home triumphant, whilst the old 
municated to his two brothers, both at home | guardian chuckled delightedly, as seated that 
at the time, the unsatisfactory nature of his evening in the vine-covered summerhouse 
interview—“ stuff and nonsense! does the| with his friend and ally, the man of business 
old pettifogging rascal suppose we are going | of the Von Hernsdorff family, he related, over 
to put up with this sort of thing? You keep) their pipes and beer, his interview with the 
quiet, Otto; as the head of the house you) young Egmont. 
should stand upon your dignity; but I'll go| “ // tra Join celui-da,” laughed the lawyer, 
and settle this.” |who having studied in Paris, occasionally 
The brothers laughed, for Egmont was at) introduced a few words of French into his 
this time only about thirteen. But next day | conversation to prevent his clients forgetting 
he disappeared for several hours, during) that important fact,— soyes tranquille, il ira 


which he paid a very unexpected visit to the | Zoin.” 
guardian. | And Otto’s debt was paid, and he rejoined 


“Good heavens! mein Herr,” said the) his regiment with a tranquil mind and a full 
boy, “what is the use of talking as if my) purse. 
brother had committed a crime? He has; It was Egmont again who, about two years 
got into debt, as all young fellows do; the} later, saved Franz’s life. The two were out 
money must be paid, of course. What is the| alone boating on the Rhine—boating and 
difficulty ?” ‘bathing. Suddenly Franz was seized while in 
“Did your brother send you on this| the water with a violent cramp, which made 
errand, young master?” asked the old gen-| further swimming impossible ; and as he was 
tleman. lat a considerable distance from the boat, and 
“He did not; he does not even know! no help was at hand, he must infallibly have 
that I am here.” 'sunk had not Egmont instantly thrown off his 
“Then I think you had better return | clothes, and dashing into the river swam out 
whence you came, and leave business matters | and rescued him. And it was no easy matter 
to your elders.” 'to sustain his brother with one hand and 
“Not so: this affair troubles Otto, and it}make way with the other. It would have 
must be settled. There can be no difficulty} been indeed completely beyond the boy’s 
that I see. Pray let me understand the/ strength to swim upstream so circumstanced, 
matter,” | but luckily the boat had floated down on si 
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current towards them, and he had only to 
throw out a few vigorous strokes to reach it. 
When at last he had succeeded in catching it, 
and getting in and dragging his brother after 
him, he was thoroughly exhausted. <A few 
minutes’ rest, however, set that all right ; and 
Franz, recovered from his cramp, was enthu- 
siastic in praise of his brother’s courage and 
presence of mind. , 

“Without thee, my boy,” he said, “I 
should ere now have fathomed the secret of 
the. silent land, and ;known whose theory, 
thine or mine, is nearer the truth.” 

“Mine is, I doubt not,” returned Egmont, 
“but I am willing to; wait for the solution, 
preferring to have thee here by my side, even 
to knowing thee master of the mystery.” 

“ Yes,’’ said Franz, “ life is sweet ; I should 
have been loth to leave it. What can I do 
for thee, Egmont, to show my gratitude ?” 

* One thing.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Keep our adventure close ; tell it to no 
one.” 

“Why so?” 

** Because if it comes to our mother’s ears 
she will be so terrified each time we go on 
the river that we shall have to give it up. 
Promise me this ; it is, the one:thing I ask.” 

And Franz promised, though most un- 
willingly ; and it was by accident the story 
got known, long after, from a tourist who had 
witnessed the scene through his telescope 
from one of the cliffs, and recognised the 
young man on his. return. 

Then Franz also joined the army, and 
Egmont entered the military school at Berlin. 

When he was sixteen an event occurred 
which. he considered an epoch in his life. 
Egmont fell in love sincerely and heartily, 
with all the passionate enthusiasm of his age 
and nature. It is customary to laugh at a 
boy’s first love ; to look upon it as a youthful 
effervescence, which sparkles up like the froth 
on a champagne cup, to vanish as quickly. 
This may be true where it is a mere fancy, a 
caprice born of. flattered vanity or foolish 
coquetry ; but if the heart in all its first 
freshness be really, touched, then it is rare 
that the memory of those blissful and too 
fleeting hours does not in a certain measure 
influence our entire future. Who among the 
happiest of us, even when children, or it may 
be grandchildren are clustering about our 
knee, but glances. back. at, times through the 
long vista of past. years with a_ strange 
yearning tenderness to those halcyon days of 
our golden youth, when our eyes were opened, 
and when first for us— 


“ A livelier emerald twinkled in the grass, 
A purer sapphire glowed upon the sea?” 

Into what land of silence and mystery 
vanish away. all those sweet, unrealizable 
dreams which know no fulfilment here! 

Egmont was not one of those natures who 
make of a first passion the one love of a life ; 
he would never have cared “ to live forsaken 
and die forlorn.” No; his heart, like wax, 
was capable of receiving a profound impres- 
sion, but also, like the same material, was 
liable to melt before a new flame, and so to 
take on another and yet another mark, 

But Egmont was as yet unaware of this 
fact, and believed in himself and in his love 
with all sincerity. That it would last all his 
|life he never doubted. He lost his wild 
| Spirits, and though perhaps happier than he 
had ever been, became pensive and _ unso- 
ciable, straying away into the woods for hours 
alone, solitary in the eyes of others, but living 
for himself in that peopled solitude so dear 
to lovers. Never more could he feel alone, 





in the summer nights ? and was he not always 
listening to a sweet voice heard by none other 
ears than his ? 


harsh “bells jangling out of tune,” and he 
fled from it as he would from a profanation. 

His mother, without a particle of that 
jealousy which might have been excited in a 
less fond and loving nature, understood her 
boy, and sympathized with him with all her 
soul. 

At last one day she spoke to him, and 
gradually drew forth his entire confidence 
and from that time mother and son seemed 
as though they had but one soul between 
them. 

I was once asked the question, “ Is any one 
ever perfectly happy in this world?” and I 
answer ‘‘ Yes,” for Egmont for one brief year 
lived in a beautiful dream. Then, at seventeen, 
the first page of his life’s romance was closed. 
The young Edla died! Not of one of those 
lingering illnesses where “ decay’s effacing 
fingers’ touch our idol, and prepare us 
somewhat for the coming of the destroyer, 
but suddenly in all the sweet freshness of 
blooming health, as one cuts an opening 
blossom from the tree. 

Egmont was at college when the news 
reached him, and the sharp agony of the 
wound he never forgot. No future grief 
could ever equal it. But he buried it bravely 





out of sight, only uncovering his dead at such 


for did not those soft dark eyes follow him | 
through the livelong day, and visit his dreams | 


The ordinary babbling of the world at | 
large seemed to him nought but folly, like | 
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times and seasons as were convenient, and 
speaking no word to any one. His com- 
panions. wondered. why he worked so hard 
and seemed so grave, but their kindly 
inquiries and boyish jokes being alike coldly 
received, they desisted, and let him go his 
way, and Egmont was now seldom seen with- 
out some heavy tome before his eyes ; but 
his thoughts were not always on the written 
page. Strange fancies visited him, and he 
would imagine at times that the disembodied 
spirit of the young Edla hovered near him, 
and once he dreamed that she came to him 


*¢ All drest 
Tn angel smiles, and told him she was blest.” 


She could see, she said, the narrow shining 
path which led from earth to heaven, and she 
prayed him to follow it diligently if he would 
come to her where she was. Then he woke, 
and felt a soft air fanning his forehead, wafted 
as he believed from h2r snow-white wings. 
One idea comforted him greatly. It was 
winter, and in the clear blue frosty sky he 
remarked one evening a great fair planet 
shining lustrously,;and seeming to possess a 
strange magnetic charm, which held his gaze 
It seemed nearer to him 


towards him. The sudden conviction struck 
him that there dwelt Edla—his lost love ; not 
lost,but gone before—and that there he should 
one day rejoin her. Yes, he felt that she was 
looking down upon him from that luminous 
point in the far heavens, and knew that some 
infinitesimal portion of those bright rays 
which reached to earth shone forth from the 
light of her loving eyes. 

After this fancy had seized upon his 
imagination, he would pace up and down 
amid snow or rain, which he felt not, gazing 
at his planet. 

Had this state of feeling continued, the 
boy’s mind would have become morbid, but 
late in the spring he received a summons 
home. His mother was very ill, and he and 
his brothers were sent for. She rallied, how- 
ever, as the warm summer drew on, and 
Otto and Franz being forced to return to 
their respective regiments, Egmont remained 
with her alone. _But after a time her health 
began again to decline, and before Egmont 
returned to college, she had taken a young 
cousin, lately orphaned, to live with her. 

Marguerite Winster was a bright, cheerful, 
kind-hearted girl of about two or three and 
twenty, to whom Madame yon Hernsdorff 
soon became attached. 

When Egmont shortly after left college and 











went home to wait for his .commission, the 
two cousins were thrown much. together 
during several months, and, alas for the 
constancy of mankind! Egmont finished. by 
falling in love for the second, time, or rather, 
as he would himself have said, became very 
fond of Marguerite. She pleased him, and, 
unconsciously to herself, soothed the aching 
void in his heart. 

And youth is so impatient of pain—so 
eager to snatch at any consolation offered to 
it! Then her tender and watchful care of 
his mother touched him and completed the 
conquest. But the sentiment in no way 
resembled the other, nor did it indeed much 
interfere with it. He sang with Marguerite, 
he danced with her, he kissed her heartily on 
both cheeks when he returned after a week’s 
absence, and was content to be near her; but 
upon Edla he had looked as on something 
more like an angel than an ordinary mortal, 
whose white robe was almost too sacred to 
touch, had lived for days upon a glance of | 
her soft eyes, and been well-nigh bewildered | 
with his happiness if her sweet lips smiled | 
upon him. 

Such love he would never know again, but 
its remembrance would live with him like 
some vague, sweet dream. 

When the autumn leaves began to fall 
Madame von Hernsdorff drooped with them, 
and ere the snow had wreathed the bare 
branches of the winter trees she had passed 
away as gently and uncomplainingly as she | 
had lived. 

It was a sad trial for her to leave her boys, 
especially Egmont, but the very weakness of 
her nature aided her in the last struggle. She 
had all her life yielded to the stronger will, 
as a willow bends to the breeze, and she 
yielded now, bowing her head to the divine 
decree submissively as ever. 

And it was well that she died and was taken 
from the evil to come, for a few months later 
war was declared, and how could she have 
borne to see her three sons go forth sword in 
hand, or have supported, in her failing state 
of health, all the agony and suspense of that 
terrible time? 

No, it was better as it was, and the war-cry_ | 
which would have brought despair if not death 
to the fading branch, gave renewed life and 
vigour to the young shoot. 

To Egmont his mother’s death had been a 
fearful blow: it seemed as though a part of 
his own soul had gone with hers. Even 
Marguerite’s soft blue eyes were forgotten in 
the thought of the ‘wo who were waiting for | 
him above. 
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Then came the call to arms, and fired with 
the true amor patria, and for the moment 
forgetful of all else, he buckled on his virgin 
sword and departed. 

It was at Worth his regiment was first 
called into action, and there he experienced 
that strange awe which even the bravest men 
confess to having felt on their first battle- 
field. 

The first time that, with our own hand, we 
send a human soul to its dread account must 
be a terrible moment even to those least 
given to reflection; and Egmont felt it so 
when, seeing a chassepot levelled at him, he 
dashed forward and passed his sword through 
the body of a young French lieutenant. It 
seemed to him that the agonized look in those 
dying eyes must haunt him for ever; but as 
the fighting grew more furious and the firing 
heavier, a wild excitement seized upon him 
which drove away thought, and he cut his 
way right and left, absorbed in the rush and 
whirl of the battle. 

At Sedan he already considered himself 
a proved warrior. 

Then was heard the universal cry, “ Mach 
Paris :” and the massed columns of King 
William marched steadily forward, and spread 
far and wide over the land. 

Early in October the long talked-of army 
of the Loire appeared upon the scene, and 
defeated a small body of Prussians near 
Toury, between Paris and Orleans. General 
Von der Tann, who was sent to the rescue, 
attacked Orleans, and after several hours’ hard 
fighting entered the town. Then, about 
three weeks later, General D‘Aurelles de 
Paladine, with 60,000 men, was on his way 
to Paris, his intention being to hem in the 
besieging army and raise the blockade. 

On the 8th November, General Von der 
Tann, informed by his scouts of this formi- 
dable movement, left Orleans, and on the gth 
he encountered the French near Coulmiers. 

A severe engagement took place, which 
continued till nightfall, when the Germans, 
inferior in number, were repulsed and fell back 
towards Paris, waiting for reinforcements from 
Chartres or Versailles. The French then re- 
entered Orleans, flushed with their unusual 
triumph, and extolling to the skies their new 
leader, D’Aurelles de Paladine. They were 
victorious it is true, and had recovered Orleans, 
an all-important position at that time, but they 
had not approached Paris; on the contrary, 
they had now a second German army between 
them and the capital. 

During the rest of the month of November 
a series of battles and skirmishes took place 








in which the Germans were almost invariably 
successful. On the 17th the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenberg left the neighbourhood of Paris, 


and marching in a south-westerly direction | 


through the department of the Eure and 
Loire, took up his position in the Sarthe, near 
Le Mans. 

Further reinforcements continued to arrive 
from time to time in aid of the invaders, from 
the various towns which capitulated, and the 
French army of the Loire was also greatly 
strengthened by the addition of several fresh 
army corps raised in Brittany and Anjou. 

General D’Aurelles meanwhile held Orleans, 
which he fortified so as to render it appa- 
rently impregnable. He had, according to the 
telegram he sent to Tours about this time, 
fully 200,000 men under his command, and 
about 500 cannon defending an entrenched 
camp before the town. Suddenly he quitted 
this position, and leaving Orleans, attacked a 
body of Prussians near Beaune-la-Rolande 
on the 28th November, where after a severe 
struggle he was repulsed by Prince Frederic 
Charles. 

In the beginning of December the main 
body of the French army extended from the 
forest of Cercottes inacrescent form to Meung, 
and was led by the Generals De Chanzy, 
Martin de Palliéres, and De Crouzat. One 
corps d’armée was also stationed at Chateau- 
dun, which was, however, subsequently with- 
drawn, and another was placed at Montargis. 

The Germans held the direct Paris route ; 
the Paris and Fontainebleau railway and the 
line leading from Orleans to Chartres and 
were commanded by Prince Frederic Charles 
of Prussia, the Grand}Duke of Mecklenberg, 
and the General Von der Tann. Different 
divisions were sent to occupy Toury, Baroches, 
Pitiviers, Boyne, Artenay, and Cheville ; this 
latter an important point, as covering the 
woods round Orleans. 

During four days several sharp encounters 
took place, resulting in the re-occupation of 
Orleans by the Germans on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, and the retreat of the army of the Loire 
in two different directions, D’Aurelles de 
Paladine falling back upon Bourges and 
Vierzon, and De Chanzy retreating towards 
Beaugency, where he was followed by the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenberg and General 
Von der Tann. This evacuation of Orleans 
by D’Aurelles de Paladine was very severely 
censured, and the hero of two months ago was 
now, according to the usual French system, 
decried as a traitor, and the popular favour 
turned towards General De Chanzy. 








On the 7th December General De Chanzy 
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took the initiative and attacked the Grand/But at this critical moment the Prince 
Duke of Mecklenberg between Meung and | Frederic Charles appeared with a considerable 
Beaugency, which latter town was taken by force at Vendéme, compelling the main body 
the duke on the 8th. The fighting continued | of the French to abandon Freteval and turn 
for several days till the French were totally | to the defence of that town, which was taken 











routed, when General Chanzy retreated under 
shelter of the forest of Marchenoir. 

This defeat decided the Government at 
Tours to remove on the roth December to 
Bordeaux. 

But the army of the Loire, though beaten, 
was not discouraged, and returned to the 
charge, again attacking the Grand Duke’s 
forces at Cernay and Cravanton on the roth, 
where the contest continued all day, with no 
decided success on either side. 

During the night of the 11th General 
Chanzy made a skilful movement, marching 
his troops out of the forest of Marchenoir 
across the country to near Freteval, where he 
took up a more favourable position between 
the forest of Marchenoir and Freteval behind 
the Loir, crowning the surrounding heights 
with his artillery, and posting bands of Franc- 
tireurs in the neighbouring woods, to hang upon 
and impede the movements of the enemy. 

For the first time the Germans found them- 
selves outwitted. They had intended to 
drive the French towards Tours, and here they 
were close to Le Mans, and in a position to 
form a junction with the army of the west, and 
march on by Chateaudun direct to Paris, 
taking the besieging Germans in the rear. 


| by the Prince on the 17th. 

Another engagement took place between 
General De Chanzyand General Von der Tann 
at Epinay, in which the French were again 
‘defeated and finally driven into Le Mans, 
|where they were surrounded. Early in 
January followed the battle of Le Mans, 
which ended in the occupation of the town 
‘by Prince Frederic Charles, and the final 
‘overthrow of the army of the Loire, which fell 
back into Brittany. 

During all these various actions Egmont 
von Hernsdorff seemed to bear a charmed life. 
He had fought at Artenay on the roth Octo- 
ber under General Von der Tann and before 
Orleans on the 11th. He had been in most 
of the subsequent engagements, and had had 
many narrow escapes. At Beaune-la-Rolande 
he had been struck by five balls, not one of 
which had injured him ; and at Beaugency a 
| splinter of a shell had literally torn from his 
head one of the chestnut curls his poor mother 
had prized so dearly, without even so much as 
|grazing his cheek. While his comrades fell 
dead and dying around him, he escaped as 
\though by miracle. And this good fortune 
| followed him till the 14th December. Then 
|came his turn, Then his hour struck also. 
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Woo is this that cometh upward 
From the windy waste and wild, 
Feeble as a rescued victim, 
Trustful as a little child ; 
Upward with slow steps advancing 
From the shadow-land of storms, 
To the mountain heights of glory, 
Where eternal sunshine warms ? 


Who is this that cometh, leaning— 

Weak and wan, with weary feet— 
On a might so all-sufficient, 

On a love, constraining, sweet ; 
With such tender expectation, 

With such restful deep content, 
Leaning as the loved disciple 

On the Master’s bosom leant ? 


Leaning on His love, she cometh 
From the wilderness of strife, 
Love that paid, in mortal anguish, 
Priceless ransom for her life ; 

VIII. 


Love that, past all love’s requiting, 
Men and angels’ thought transcends ; 
He on whom she leans—(ah, happy ! ) 
He it is, the Friend of friends! 


On this love, poor heart, reposing, 
Girded with this gracious strength, 
From the wilderness up-coming, 
| Thou shalt reach thy rest at length ! 
| Bride, upon her Bridegroom leaning, 
All the chosen ransomed band, 
Clinging to the great Deliverer, 
In the blood-bought kingdom stand ! 


Church of Christ! unflinching witness! 
Power oppressed, and snares beset 
Through the long apostate ages— 
Struggling, suffering, conquering yet ; 
Through the desert gloometh round thee, 
Trough thy skies are still o’ercast— 
Shall the arm that never failed thee, 
Bring thee, victor, through at last ! 
A. MACREADY, 
2 EF 
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DIFFICULTIES OF CHARACTER: AND HOW TO 
DEAL WITH THEM. 


No. V.—THOUGHTLESSNESS. 


Ir is of a thoughtless person that it is gene- 
rally said “he is no man’s enemy but his 
own ;” for it isofthe very nature of thought- 
lessness to look upon all men as much alike, 
and to feel towards all the same easy, shallow 
toleration. A thoughtless person does not, 





therefore, come into antagonism with any, 


neither does he know the deep bond of sym-| 


tion is neglected as a matter of little concern ; 
their health has none of the watchful care 
necessary to secure soundness and vigour ; 
their characters are untrained, and no effort 
is made to fit them for future life, so that they 
may find their due place and work in the 
world. Scarcely less serious are the results 
which often follow the thoughtlessness of even 











pathy and friendship which binds together| one member of a family when sorrow and 
“the few of kindred minds.” But it is admitted care are brought upon his parents, and injury 
that a thoughtless man does harm to himself ; ‘done to the brothers and sisters. It would 
and no one can injure himself in any way |also appear as though this tendency were one 
without at the same time bringing trouble | of the most difficult to cure in after life, for it 
and sorrow on all connected with him. Ais not uncommon to see it prevailing even to 
certain superficial popularity often attends a ‘old age, after all the experience of life and its 
thoughtless character, for such a person is solemn lessons. 

generally light-hearted, and ready to see the | It is, therefore, of deep importancen ot to 
humorous side of things; he never demands! pass over lightly the thoughtlessness of child- 
any superior elevation or depth of feeling | hood. No one can wish to see old heads on 
from those with whom he associates; he is | young shoulders, or to make children apply 
| the calculation and responsible independence 
of after years to the circumstances and duties 
of their young life; but a thoughtful child is 


ready to please and be pleased without inquir- 
ing particularly into the sources of pleasure ; 
he never is restrained, or makes himself a 

restraint upon others, by any suggestions of/no less a child in all which belongs to child- 
prudence in regard to the future result of hood and makes it lovely, than is a careless 
gratifying a present impulse. If we were to|one. A child’s own thoughts about its duty, 
judge of the importance of a fault of character | its relation to God, the meaning and purpose 
by the amount of unhappiness it brings upon of its studies, the feelings of others, and the 
the individual, we might think lightly of best way of pleasing those it loves, never give 
thoughtlessness ; 3 for it is seldom that the|to a child that unnatural precocity which 
thoughtless can suffer much, and the distress destroysthe simplicity of childhood. Thought- 
can never be of long duration : but this is not | fulness in a child is something wholly differ- 
the standard by which to weigh evil ; we must! ent in its nature and effects from that capa- 
look at the place which a thoughtless person bility of imitation by which some children 
occupies in the sphere where God has ordained | assume the ideas and sentiments of grown-up 
him to live, the manner in which he fulfils its persons, and which they are sometimes clever 
duties and carries out the will of God con-|enough to pass off as their own. Persons 
cerning himself; and then we can judge fully | often mistake such absurd travesties of 
of how far thoughtlessness interferes with the maturity for real reflection in children, and 
true purposes of life. Looked at in this rela- | imagine that the words and phrases repeated 
tion, we shall be less disposed to give that| by the young ones, because they have heard | ff 
easy tolerance to thoughtlessness, for we shall | their elders use them, represent real thoughts | 
find that if we turn from the careless person | and feelings of wonderful depth and serious- | 
himself to observe his surroundings, evidences | ness ; but the parrot-like nature of such re- | f 
of the mischief and misery caused by thought- marks may always be detected by the phrase- 
lessness are manifold. In howmany a family | ology, for a child never expresses its oz 
the thoughtlessness of the father or mother, | thoughts and feelings in anything but its own | 
careless and happy themselves, bears its evil ; vocabulary, and generally shows the result of 
fruit in the ruin of the children! Extrava- [reflection 1 in actions rather than in words. It | 
gance and idleness injure the proper supply of is impossible for a child to learn thoughtful- 
means for maintaining the family ; their educa- | ness without a due sense of the value of its | 
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' own life, and the importance of its actions. 
For this reason it is always injurious to 
children to talk before them with lightness of 
childhood, as though it were a state of exist- 


often easier at first to keep a careless child to 
prepare a lesson, or to watch carefully’ that 
the proper time is given to it; but it is far 
more important to set him to think for him- 






self of the consequences of omitting it, and 
|to arrange for himself how and when it can 
best be done: for education does not consist 
|in a mere performance of tasks, but in learn- 
ing each for himself how to work aright. 


ence having no future consequences in after 
years, the errors and sins of which might be 
looked upon as amusing trifles. Parents 
sometimes entertain their children with stories 
of their own early years, and laugh with them | ing 
over acts which appear to them now only petty | Children brought up at home often suffer 
incidents of no significance, but which were | through life from the want of having learned 
at the time the sins and een eens to | how to my their lives for themselves so 
that period of life. Children thus learn to|as to give due attention to the careful fulfil- 
look upon similar acts in their own lives as of| ment of all the work demanded of them. 
little moment, and regard as exaggerationany| It is very important that a thoughtless 
attempt, to make them see the seriousness and child should always be allowed to feel the full 
ilt of wrong-doing. A child should early | consequences of his actions. It is in this 
é: led to feel that there is an ideal of child-| way, and not by constant looking after and 
hood. as well as of later life, and that it must | directing, that he will learn to acquire the 
be his earnest endeavour, by God’s help, to | sense of responsibility, and to look forward 
ve up.to it, while every failure is a serious to results. It is necessary, therefore, with a 
and solemn degradation. — ; \thoughtless character to be very careful in 
Re: Hn giving 3 ae ey a ae of | pea a yo — orones of — duty, 
life and its obligations should be kept from | even the smallest, and all neglect and sloven- 
| children who are disposed to be thoughtless. | liness must be marked and punished. Care- 
Children require amusement, and _ what/ less children, who are watched over by anxious 
penis to ied older persons as nonsense is | parents, are sometimes never suffered to feel 
for them just the diversion their young minds | the effects of their want of thought, and thus 
need. Happily there are many books, and never learn to anticipate the consequences of 
written by wise heads too, full of frolic and | their actions with sufficient certainty, so as to 
a but a vate the serious ane be 1, og e oe to avoid negligence — 
and its relationships are never treated with | sacrifice of duty to present enjoyment. ey 
lightness, nor the faults of children made a/have an easy sense that it will all come right 
subject for mere amusement ; but, on the other in the end, through the indulgence and kind- 
hand, thereare many others, especially amongst | ness of their parents. This is the secret in 
the books written for boys, in which the parti- | after life of those instances of repeated ex- 
cular faults of mischief, disobedience, disre-| travagance, or continued idleness, which cause 
spect, and even theft and deceit, are dealt with '$0 much anxiety and distress in many a family. 
in so frivolous a manner as to lessen the im-| Children cannot learn too young the inevitable 
pression of their guilt, while the obligations | connection which God has established by His 
and work of life are looked upon as some- | laws between cause and effect, and the folly 
thing which it is only a joke to escape. 





| Of trusting to chance, 

Every child should be held responsible for | delusion, to break this solemn continuity. 
his own work, and in the case of children dis- | They can only in this way gain the steadfast 
posed to be thoughtless it is the more neces- | conviction that idleness, self-indulgence, or 
sary to demand this of them. 


has been accustomed to be too much followed | those divinely appointed laws by which the 
_and directed in the employment of every hour. | course of this world is governed. 
»Children who have been thus looked afterdo| While accustoming children to the sense of 
not acquire a due sense of their own respon-| responsibility in regard to their own work, and 
pibility in regard to duty, and never learn that | avoiding the plan of constantly acting for 
rue respect for their work which leads them | them and relieving’them from the necessity of 
‘of their own individual will’ to sacrifice plea-| thought, it is necessary to watch the actions 
Sure rather than leave anything undone or/of a careless child in regard to others, for it 
ill performed. This lesson i$ So important to | must often happen that in his thoughtlessness 
heir future trustworthiness and competency | he will be wanting in proper respect to those 
in whatever they may undertake, that too|around him, or will heedlessly trample on 
much stress cannot be laid upon it. It is their, feelings, or make demands upon them 











good luck, or any other | 


For this reason | slovenliness must result in failure, and learn | 
it is always a bad training for a child, when he | to order their lives in strict accordance with | 
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which are selfish in their want of consideration 
for them. Itis common to excuse such heed- 
lessness by saying that no harm is meant, 
and that it is only a want of thought. But 
this very want of thought is the cause of so 
much harm, that it becomes in itself a very 
serious fault, not to be lightly excused if con- 
stantly persisted in. Even little children 
should not be allowed to make remarks which 
might give pain to a sensitive person, without 
its being pointed out to them that they are 
thoughtlessly wounding another by alluding 
to subjects likely to be a source of anxiety 
or trouble. Children who have been trained 
thus to think of others soon learn to consider 
the effect of what they say, and to check 
needless questions or thoughtless ridicule, both 
in themselves and in their companions. 

It is painful to see in some households the 
thoughtless manner in which children are 
allowed to treat the servants, no considera- 
tion being taken of their feelings, their work, 
their time, or their happiness, so long as all 
the demands of the children are attended to. 
Thoughtless children require more especially 
to be made to understand the relative position 
in which they stand to all who serve or help 
| them ; and it should be one of the first cares 
| of parents to explain and enforce this, so that 
| even a heedless child may learn to think of 
others in his actions, whatever may be the 
connection in which he stands to them. 

To a Christian parent no manifestation of 
| thoughtlessness in children is so distressing 

as the careless trifling with the great subjects 
of religion. There is no doubt that at all 
ages thoughtlessness on the realities of the 
spiritual life is the greatest hindrance to the 
prevailing influence of divine truths over 
the character and life; and where a child 
under religious teaching appears wholly un- 
impressed and heedless, his state may well 
awaken deep anxiety and concern. We must, 
however, be careful to take into account that 
the nature of a child is soft rather than deep ; 
and just as we see the ready rebound of a 
child's elasticity after sorrow of every kind, 
so we must not expect or demand of children 
sustained seriousness. A reaction of high 
spirits always succeeds in healthy children 
any graver reflection or deeper emotion, and 
we must not be surprised to find that a child’s 
mind passes with a rapid transition from 
solemn subjects to the lightest trifles. A want 
of the full admission of this as natural to the 
very composition of a child’s mind often 
gives to earnestly religious parents needless 
anxiety respecting the apparent carelessness 
of their children, and leads them to seek by 











exaggerated means to force them into a state 
of overstrained feeling. As a rule, the effort 
to excite emotion in children on religious 
subjects does not produce real thoughtfulness. 

The immediate effect of any straining of 
the mind of a child in a certain direction is a 
more vigorous rebound in the opposite direc- 
tion; moreover children have a wonderful 
power of becoming accustomed to representa- 
tions of terror or danger, and will listen to 
them with simple unconcern. At a service 
held by one of the revivalist preachers of the 
day some children were observed to be at play 
during some of his most solemn expostula- 
tions. Inquiry proved that they were not 
the children of irreligious parents, brought up 
in carelessness in regard to religion, but they 
had been taken to a succession of similar 
services, until the impressiveness of such 
appeals had ceased to affect them. What- 
ever may be the value of such representations 
of religion in rousing the hardened, it is ne- 
cessary to use them only with the greatest 
care and rarity in the case of young persons 
already under religious teaching and training, 
and children should never have the idea 
given to them in any way that such means are 
to have a certain sudden power over them, 
superseding the teaching they are receiving 
from their pastor in the Sabbath services, the 
daily training in the “ nurture and admonition | 
of the Lord ” at home, and their own earnest 
efforts in prayer and the reading of Gods’ 
holy word. We know and must not forget 
that the power of the Holy Spirit works in all 
earnest, well-directed efforts to bring the 
young to Christ, and to train them as His 
humble, steadfast servants ; and it is for us to 
keep in view, not the impressions of an hour, 
but future character and life-long service for 
God in daily consecration and obedience to 
His commands, “No man,” it has been 
truly said, ‘can ‘adorn the doctrine of God 
our Saviour in all things’ unless he be truth- 
ful, thoughtful, industrious, and persevering,— 
unless all his faculties be devoted to wise and 
holy uses. Whilst our highest efforts must, 
in dependence on the Holy Spirit of God, 
be given to teach our children the way of 
life, to point them to Christ as the only 
Saviour, and to lead them, so far as our 
hands can guide them, to Him, we must not 
forget for them the apostolic injunction, “Add 
to your faith virtue ;” and it is only by wise 
and watchful discipline we can do this for our- 
selves or for them.” 

In the case of a naturally thoughtless child 
great and constant care must be taken to train 
him in a spirit of reverence for religion, and 
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"for everything associated with it. Whatever ) towards us ; all puerile illustrations of divine 


is calculated to produce this serious and | truth should be avoided, and care taken that 
tender regard for divine things should be/|they should not be familiarized with irreve- 
employed, not with startling effect at certain | rent expressions of religious emotion. Perfect 
times, but in the daily teaching and training. | simplicity, clearness, and warmth of feeling 
The idea of God and of our Lord Jesus/do not demand in teaching children the facts 
Christ ought to be associated with a feeling|and truths of religion anything which has a 
of awe,—not indeed of fear, but with that kind | tendency to vulgarize these holy subjects; 
of love in which reverence is an inseparable|and a child may express his own religious 
element. For this reason it is necessary to| ideas and feelings in language perfectly simple, 
check all careless familiarity in using the | and yet sacredly reverent. 

names of either Person of the Divine Trinity,| In dealing with the general subject of 
and every care should be taken that children | thoughtlessness, the necessity of showing 
do not become accustomed to that shallow| children how results follow causes has been 
irreverence to be found in too many hymns, | already mentioned. The same principle must 
religious figures of speech, religious anecdotes | be acted on in religious teaching, so that a 
and illustrations. Whilst we willingly grant| thoughtless child may feel how much his 
to those classes of persons accustomed to the | relations towards God depend upon himself. 
use of unceremonious language in all their/It must be clearly kept before him that 
intercourse with others, a certain freedom in | spiritual blessings are not to be enjoyed in a 
their religious"phraseology, we must remember | life of careless trifling, devoted to present 
that children who are brought up to speak in| enjoyment, that God has said in relation to 
respectful terms to their parents and those/these, as to all other things, “ Be not de- 
over them, cannot hear or use a more familiar | ceived””—so as to go on in a wrong or idle 
style in connection with the solemnly sacred | course, expecting all to come right at last,— 
things of God without losing the sense of|“ God is not mocked ”—by the setting aside 
tender reverence for them. In seeking to| of laws which He has established ;—“for what- 
train up children in religious thoughtfulness, | soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
such as may give to the truths of religion a! It must be constantly urged upon the thought- 
divine power over them, we cannot guard too | less child that there must be the earnest seek- 
watchfully against the employment of unfit-|ing, the daily knocking, the striving to enter 
ting terms in speaking of the relations of God/in ; and that God is thus always to be found 


the Father, and Jesus Christ the Saviour, | through Jesus Christ the Saviour. 
ANNA J, BUCKLAND. 


ULRICA. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “NUMBER ELEVEN.” 


CHAPTER 1.—-WITH THE STREAM. | boat off from the shore, and sang it again and 
|again, pausing every now and then on the 


= The good knight Saamgar whispered to my child 
| final stanzas of each verse, as if to dwell on 
| > 


Hildevei 
* How long couldst thou be true, love, when I am the dream which the words brought before 
far away ines e | her,—a vision of soft words spoken to herself, 
er ees | of vows exchanged, also among the roses ; and 
And _— it twenty years, love, still I’d be true to with a glad voice she sang,— 
thee; 
And were it three times twenty years, still I would | And were it twenty years, love, still I'd be true to 
faithful be thee ; 
"Mid the roses.’”—Swedish Song. | And were it three times twenty years, still I would 
- i St faithful be 
SucH was the ditty which a Dalecarlian| ’Mid the roses.” 


maiden sang in a clear, sweet voice one lovely | 
summer morning, as she skilfuHy guided a; Look at her as she stands there, tall and 











small boat over the waters of the picturesque |strong, as are most of the Dalecarlian 
lake on which she lived. She had broken| peasantry, quite at home in her little boat, 
involuntarily into the song as she pushed the/an expression partly glad, partly sn 
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light of day,—willing to be, as it were, buried 
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partly wondering in her face, as she thinks 
of the happiness in store for her; yet an 
expression of sadness shading the joy as she 
thinks within herself, “ Is this not too bright 
to last?” 

But in a minute the expression of doubts 
passed away swiftly as the cloud shadows 
flitted from the bosom of the lake; gazing 
into the clear blue sky with a look of faith 
and love, she murmured,— 

“The present was given us to rejoice in, 
‘sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’ 
O God, grant that whatever evil may befall 
me, I may never cease to be thankful for the 
happiness Thou hast now given me! But 
why, I wonder, should I be troubled with 
these gloomy thoughts when all is gay and 
bright? It is ungrateful to Him who has 
given us this lovely day. I might as well sit 
down and be angry because coming back 
from Fahlun I shall have both stream and 
wind against me, or lament because I know 
summer will not last always, but winter must 
follow. Fie on thee, Ulrica, for thy gloomy 
thoughts! Winter is good in its way as well 
as summer, and grandmother says that all 
joy would not be good for us, else would our 
thoughts be too closely drawn to earth, and 
we should cease to dream of heaven, and 
forget that we have no settled home here ; but 
one cannot help wishing that we might feel 
certain of our happiness here,” she continued, 
with a sigh. 

The next minute she caught sight of a 
large crimson patch underneath the dark 
green fir trees. 

“‘Strawberries!” she exclaimed, “those 
will be welcome at Fahlun ;” and she turned 
in to the shore, along which she was skirting, 
and mooring her boat, was soon gathering 
the delicate berries which looked so fresh 
and tempting on their mossy-nest. 

But no less tempting and beautiful did 
they look when arranged by the skilful fingers 
of the peasant girl. First of all she made 
a basket rapidly out of twigs and leaves, 
then she lined this with moss and filled it 
with strawberries, scattering some white 
flowers which grew near, amongst the glossy 
red fruit. It hardly looked like a basket 
intended for the market, and as the maiden 
got carefully into the boat, holding her treasure 
so that it might not be disarranged, she 
whispered rather than thought to herself,— 

“ Poor Eric, this will refresh him after his 
weary toil, after his many hours underground. 
For my part, I cannot think how men can be 
found willing to shut themselves out from the 


alive.” She glanced round her and gave a 
little shudder as she contrasted the life and 
warmth and beauty of the scene around her, 
with the cold and dark life of the miners ; 
then with a start she looked up at the sun 
mounting steadily above the fir trees, and began 
working more vigorously at her oar, with the 
exclamation,— 

“ How I have been loitering over my day- 
dreams ! what would Eric say if he knew what 
a lazy girl I had been? Come, good boat, 
onwards ; we have still a mile before us. I 
must stop on my way home, there is not time 
now.” 

The little skiff, guided now by more ener- 
getic hands, shot swiftly through the water, 
past promontory and creek, and groups of 
pine and birch, whilst Ulrica still sang, 
though less dreamily than before, the last 
verse of her song. 

At length a sort of rough wharf or landing- 
stage came in sight. Yes, she was indeed 
late, the latest to,arrive at the market. With 
a look of shame at being the laggard of the 
day, ever considered a disgrace by the indus- 
trious Dalecarlians, she put her strawberries 
into the coolest corner she could find, moored 
her boat under the shade of a graceful birch, 
and taking her basket of vegetables on her 
arm slipped in amongst the crowd. 

Women dressed much in the same style as 
herself, only most of them in black, sombre- 
looking dresses, moved about selling their 
wares and chattering with oneanother ; whilst 
the men, in their long white cloaks and 
cockaded black felt hats, added to the pic- 
turesqueness of the scene, even if they did 
not seem to have so much to do. All was 
life and bustle, but Ulrica did not escape 
notice in the crowd. A girl about her own 
age, carrying butter and eggs, wearing a 
handsome silver cross and ear-rings, came up 
to her and exclaimed eagerly,— 

“ Ah, Ulrica, what makes you so late? I 
began to think the grandmother mus; be ill, 
and that you were not coming.” 

Ulrica coloured and looked confused as 
she answered,— 

“ Indeed, I can scarcely tell you, Annchen ; 
it was very pleasant on the water, and it 
seemed too hot to work hard at the oar, and 
I stopped to get some strawberries.” 

“ Don’t let Mother Grotte hearit was for that 
you loitered,” said Annchen, laughing, “ or 
we shall be weary of learning what maidens 
did in her day ; put it all down. on the straw- 
berries, they will be most. welcome, for the 
inspector has been asking for some for his 








lady, who is ill, and longs for fruit, and 
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_ ff it is so/early in the season that none have yet 
|} come in. But where are the berries? I see 
| none in the basket on your arm.” 
Ulrica got hotter and hotter: how very 
| unfortunate it was that she should have met 
} Annchen of all people. What should she 
say? After a minute’s pause she faltered,— 
“J did. not get any strawberries for the 
} market!” 

“Strawberries! what is this about straw- 

berries? Have you got some, Ulrica? The 
| inspector is hunting all over the place for 
some for his wife. He offers a florin for a 
basket-full.” 

The words were uttered in a loud, shrill 
voice, and the speaker was Mother Grotte, 
whose interfering and domineering ways made 
her the terror of the market-place. 

‘“ T have no strawberries for sale, mother,” 
said Ulrica, smiling good-temperedly. 

**] thought you said you got some in the 
wood on your way here?” said Annchen, who 
in some matters was as stupid as a kraken. 

“ Yes, but not for sale,” faltered Ulrica, 
sorely perplexed what to say. 

‘* For what then ?” stormed Mother Grotte, 
“to eat? Well, in my days, if we had done 
such a thing as to come in late for market 
because we dawdled to eat strawberries, we 
should have been the talk of the whole place ; 
but girls now-a-days——” 

Here Ulrica fairly lost patience. “I wish 
you’d remained in those days,” she muttered 
to herself; and bidding both ner companions 
good-bye she turned away, leaving Mother 


neighbour that it was a pity Ulrica was so 
spoilt by her grandmother, she was growing 
quite idle and selfish. 

Ulrica had scarcely got out of sound of the 


lighted upon a man who stood a short dis- 


pleasant expression, but unlike his Dalecarlian 
brethren, slight, pale, and delicate-looking. 
He was gazing earnestly in the crowd, and 
ere the colour which had risen to Ulrica’s 
cheeks had time to fade he was looking at 
her, and in an instant more stood by her) 
side. 
“‘ How late thou art, Ulrica !” 
Shall I never hear the last of that, Eric ? | 
I think happiness cannot be good for me, it 
makes me dreamy and idle ; but I have not | 
been quite wasting my time ; go and look. in| 
my skiff, and see what I have brought for| 
you. But stay, first tell me how it happens) 
that you are here this morning.” 
“The inspector brought me to drive him 





Grotte shaking her head and confiding to a) 


loud voice of Mother Grotte when her eyes. 


tance off, a man with a handsome face and, 


in; he cannot hold the reins with his broken 
arm, and his good lady is very ill, poor soul, 
and raves for strawberries ; so nothing would 
content him but to come himself and try if 
he could not get some for her.” 

“ He is welcome to,—but oh, Eric, I in- 
tended them for you.” 

“‘ Intended what ?” 

“The strawberries you will find in the 
boat, but you can do as you please with 
them.”’ 

‘*‘ Thanks, Ulrica, a thousand times more 
than if they were for me.” 

“It is not the same thing for me though,” 


‘said Ulrica, “for I got them expressly for 


you. Mind you do not tell any one who gave 
them, you, or I shall never hear the end of 
it!” 

“Trust me, I will be careful enough,” said 
Eric, laughing; “I know the tongue of 
Mother Grotte. I must go to the inspector 
now, but on the way home expect me at Rock 
Point, I will escort you.’’ 

* Very well,” said the girl, as with a happy 
smile she nodded farewell, and continued 
carrying her wares through the market. 

What did the remarks of Mother Grotte 
matter to her? Where were now the gloomy 
forebodings? Everything around her seemed 
full of happiness. 

In the times of which we are writing Fahlun 
occupied a very different position to what it 
does now, and was a place of much greater 
importance. The copper mines were then of 
immense value, and a very large number of 
miners were employed in procuring the useful 
metal ; the town itself was scattered over the 
low flat hills which surround the mine, and 
was built in long straight streets, intersecting 
each other at right angles. The houses were 
of wood, and were mostly painted red. 

The miners and their families were. only 
too thankful to buy the vegetables and. farm 
produce which the country women brought in 
weekly for sale, and Ulrica Faastens and her 
grandmother supported themselves. entirely 
by their little garden and poultry, and by their 
spinning and knitting in the dark winter 
days. 

Ulrica had soon disposed of the contents of 


her basket, and knowing Eric could not get 


away from the mine till late in the evening, 
went to spend the intervening time with her 
aunt, who was a widow and lived in Fahlun. 
She had an object in this visit. For many 
years her aunt Christina had not been 
on speaking terms with her mother. This 
troubled Ulrica no little, and she had long 
been trying to make peace between her 
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grandmother and aunt. So farher efforts had| ‘Just come in the nick of time!” he ex- 
been in vain. claimed, as in obedience to his signal Eric 
To confess the truth, both were in fault, as | pulledin tothe shore. “ Can you give mea 
is generally the case in quarrels. Christina lift as far as Mother Staangard’s? she is very 
had, contrary to her mother’s advice and jill, poor soul, and it is such a way round by 
against her wishes, married a miner of noted | theroad. I thought I would try to catch some 
bad character, and the old woman had never | of the market people.” 
forgiven her, and had steadily refused to see, The couple gladly made room for him, for 
her disobedient child. She did not even re-| their good pastor was sincerely loved by his 
lent when her daughter became a widow, and flock, and they all rejoiced when they could 
for many years had not gone beyond her| do anything to help him, rightly considering 
garden, excepting to church. ‘that he whose life was spent in caring for and 
Christina on her side refused to own she guiding their souls, deserved their care and 
had acted wrongly, or that she had made a love in return. 
foolish marriage, and Ulrica’s attempts to| He was a discerning old man, and whilst 
bring mother and daughter together had quite | watching the boat drawing near, had been 
failed so far. Could she but bring a meeting struck with Ulrica’s downcast looks. Now 
between them about, she felt that it must end the match between two of his favourite chil- 
in a reconciliation, but there seemed no!dren was quite to his mind, and had been a 
chance of this. ‘matter of great rejoicing to him. Fearing 
“You look out of spirits, Ulrica,” said Eric, | there might have been some misunderstanding 
a few hours later. He had joined her at the| between the friends, he asked somewhat 
appointed meeting place, and was rowing the anxiously when he had taken his seat, and the 
boat whilst she sat quietly knitting. There) skiff was once more gliding through the 
is no night in the summer in Sweden; the | water, “ Well, my good Eric, and when am I to 
sun sets only to rise again ; nor does it set at | give this maiden to you? You must make 
all till ten o'clock, and it is light till midnight. haste about it if I am to marry you to one 
The shadows were beginning to fall grey another, for my years are many and I have 
and long on the clear water, and a cool breeze but little time to live !” 
freshened the summer air. Ulrica sat silently! Ulrica coloured scarlet and bent over her 
watching the reflections, and it was not till knitting to hide herconfusion. Eric coloured 
Eric repeated his question that she answered too, and looking somewhat wistfully at Ulrica, 
with a heavy sigh. | answered, 
“It is only the old trouble, Eric; do what; “I wish much that it might be in Septem- 
I can, I cannot persuade grandmother and _ ber, but Ulrica says it cannot be so soon.” 
aunt Christina to be friends. Only imagine; ‘‘ And wherefore not, my child?” said the 
if you can; it is now twelve years since they priest ; “no time like the present ; your youth 
have met, and it does seem so sad to think will not last for ever.” 
that grandmother, who has been so kind and, “I cannot leave my grandmother, sir,” she 
good to me, should perhaps die without having answered ; “she has cared for me and tended 
forgiven aunt Christina. I cannot help me all my life, and it would indeed be hard 
thinking that our neighbour and Mother if I deserted her inher old age. If only aunt 
Grotte make mischief!” Christina and she would make friends it would 
“ Mother Grotte’s evil tongue ever works | be well, then I should not be needed at home ; 
mischief,” said Eric ; “ but do not fret about but Eric cannot live so far from his work, he 
it, my dear one, it will all be brought right is one of the foremen now,” she added, 
somehow; we will leave nothing undone) with a look of pride, “and must be near the 


| 


which may help to reconcile them.” | spot.” 





“T feel,” said Ulrica, “as if I could give | “ Ulrica thinks that Mother Staangard helps | 


up all the happiness of my life to prevent|to keep up her grandmother’s wrath, and 
grandmother's dying in this unforgiving state.” | that Mother Grotte rouses aunt Christina’s.” 
. “Hush!” answered Eric, putting his hand; The pastor shook his head. “‘ Mother 
playfully on her mouth, “your happiness is Staangard will have no further possibility of 
one with mine, please remember ; I give no | doing harm, she can scarcely live through the 
consent to that—but listen! what is that?” night ; and we could find some way of silenc- 
“It is the pastor,” exclaimed Ulrica, and ing that quarrelsome Grotte. But, Ulrica, 
at a clearing in the forest appeared the figure would it not be possible to persuade your 
of the priest, beckoning from the land, and} grandmother to live with you and Eric near 
calling to them. the mine ?” 
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~ “She is too fond of the old home, I fear, | had been gained, grandmother had agreed to 


sir; at her age it is hard to move her; she is 
eighty next year.” 

By this time the boat was near the Faas- 
ten’s cottage, and the conversation dropped ;! 
but the good priest inwardly resolved to do 
what he could towards hastening the marriage. 
He made a visit that very evening, and 
to his great relief found Mother Faastens by 
no means so loth to go as he had feared she 
would have been. It was accordingly settled 
that the wedding should take place towards 
the end of September, and the pastor and Eric 
departed, feeling that they had done a good 
evening’s work. 


CHAPTER II.—THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


‘* Suddenly rose then a light, as in autumn the blood- 
red 

Moon climbs the crystal walls of heaven, 
horizon, 

Titan-like, stretches its hundred hands upon mountain 
and meadow, 

Seizing the locks and rivers, and piling huge shadows 
together.” 


and o’er the 


LONGFELLOW’s “ Evangeline.” 


Uxrica and Eric stood in the little cottage 
garden, leaning over the wooden paling close 
to the edge of the lake, and talking softly 
together in the twilight. It was September, 
and the morrow was to be their wedding-day, 
They were talking happily and hopefully of 
their future, which did, indeed, look cloud- | 
lessly bright. They had known one another 
from childhood. ‘Theirs was no hasty love, 
blooming too quickly into hasty marriage, 
but from infancy they had played together, and 
been catechised together ; they had had the 
same interests and pursuits; Ulrica’s mind 
had gained strength from Eric's manliness, 
and Eric had been kept pure and led to look 
to higher things through his maiden’s gentle 
influence, for Ulrica was one with whom re- 
ligion was not merely a Sunday thing, like a 
Sunday garment, to be laid aside in lavender 
during the week, but a reality, tempering 
every thought and action in her daily life. 
She had one special cause for thankfulness 
now. Since Mother Staangard’s death her 
grandmother had been far less bitter towards 
her daughter Christina; Ulrica had left no 
stone unturned which might help to bring 
them together. Every pleasant tale which she 
could repeat of one to another she did repeat ; 
and it seemed to her that both mother and 
daughter listened more willingly to these 
accounts, 
At last that evening the end of her wishes, 


| ask Christina to the wedding, and Ulrica had 
| been over to Fahlun that very afternoon, and 
had made her aunt promise to come. 

*T feel now, Eric, that we shall indeed 
have a blessing on our marriage ; how can I 
be grateful enough ? God has been so good 
to me.” 

Eric put his arm round her, and drew her 
closer to him. At the same moment both 
started. 

“What is that?” exclaimed Ulrica, with 
a shudder, as the water below them seemed 
suddenly tinged with ruddy crimson. 

Eric glanced upwards, and pointed to the 
sky without speaking; then “It is the re- 
flection of that,” he said. “Oh, Ulrica, 
what can it be? I never saw it before ; it is 
the end of the world !” 

“Oh, Eric, how awful!” 

Both stood as white as if they had fainted, 
looking quite ghastly in the strange glare 
which flamed up from the east and west, 
whilst a broad bow of light spanned the 
horizon. 

Now-a-days the northern lights, though 
they must strike awe into the hearts of all 
who see in them the exquisite work of the 
Creator, are causes for admiration, not for 
fear. 

But in those days the northern lights were 
not such a common phenomenon in Sweden 
as they are now. Indeed, a philosopher 
describing a most magnificent display of the 
aurora borealis seen in September, 1716, 
immediately after sunset, at Upsal, speaks of 
it as quite an unprecedented thing, striking 
terror into the minds of all the beholders. 
“ Spears, cities with towers, and men in 
battle array ; rays every way ; waves of cloud 
and battles mutually pursued and fled, and 
wheeling round in a surprising way.” 

What wonder, if even this philosopher 
seemed struck with dread, that these simple 
Dalecarlian peasants in their ignorance should 
have been frightened out of their senses? 
Trembling and clinging to each other, they 
hastened to the cottage. 

Grandmother stood in the porch of her 
little house gazing awe-stricken at the sky. 
Her first words when the young people joined 
her showed that she, like them, thought the 
end of the world was come. 

“ Blood, and fire, and vapour of smoke 
she exclaimed ; “the day of the Lord is at 
hand ;” and falling on her knees she began 


” 


‘to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, in which the 


others joined her. When she came to the 
words “ Forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
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give them that trespass against us,” she 
paused, shuddering. “Ah, Ulrica, if I had 
but forgiven that poor Christina; but now, 
now it is too late: how can I hope to be 
forgiven myself?—Oh, Lord, have mercy 
upon us!” and in the extremity of her 
terror fand repentance she fell forwards 
fainting. 

Eric carried her into the cottage, and there 
he and Ulrica did everything in their power 
to restore consciousness, but for a long time 
all their simple remedies were used in vain. 
At length the old woman opened her eyes, 
and with a shuddering sigh seemed as it were 
to waken from an evil dream. 

Her children (for such she considered 
them both) did their best to console her, and 
by degrees the remembrance that she had 
indeed forgiven Christina restored her com- 
posure. 

“Yet it would be terrible for us if the 
Lord were as loth to forgive us as I have 
been to forgive Christina,” she said, more to 
| herself than to them; then starting up,— 
| “My children, we will go to the aunt 
| Christina to-night, another morning shall not | 
| dawn before we are reunited; let us have} 
the boat at once, and set forth.” | 
| _ The young people willingly agreed, the | 
| boat was brought forward, and the three got | 
| in. The northern lights had all died away, | 
| the sky was clear and blue, thousands of stars | 
| twinkled in the unclouded heaven, and cast | 
_ their reflections in the limpid water. A deep | 








CHAPTER III. 


** The woods should blossom, the roads should bloom, 
So fair a bride shall leave her home ; 
Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 
So fair a bride shall pass to-day.” 
LONGFELLOW. 


“ Au, Ulrica! thou art indeed a fair bride,— 
was ever maiden fairer? Eric may well be 
proud of his treasure. Am I not right in 
saying so?” and aunt Christina appealed 
triumphantly to her mother and the pastor,who 
both stood in the cottage. 

They assented readily, and indeed it would 
have been hard to find anything to criticise 
in the figure before them. 

Ulrica sat waiting, for her bridegroom was 
doubtless already on his way to her. Her 
dress was the usual bodice and kirtle and 
long loose white sleeves, but the bodice and 
kirtle were red, and she wore a gilt belt round 
her waist, and a chain and necklace of 
golden beads. All these were borrowed, and 
so was the golden crown upon her head, on 
which rested a wreath of cypress, surmounted 
in its turn by a wreath of roses. 

There was a pretty flush of happiness on 
her cheeks that morning; truth to say, Ulrica 
was too much absorbed in watching her 
grandmother and aunt to feel self-conscious ; 
it was so pleasant to see them happy with one 
another, it seemed almost impossible to believe 
they had had such a serious quarrel. 

Jan, Christina’s only child, a well-grown boy 


| feeling of peace’came into all their hearts as | of ten, stood in the doorway, looking up the 
| they glided along on that fair autumn even- | road for the first appearance of the heralds 
| Ing. Scarcely a sound disturbed the silence | who were to give notice of the bridegroom’s 








| excepting the creaking of the oar, the, 
| plaintive cry of a quail in some neighbour- | 
| Ing corn-field, or the plash of a fish in the, 
| water. | 
| Aunt Christina was standing in her door. | 
way as the three drew near; Ulrica and Eric 
kept a little back that they might be no_ 
restraint on those who were to meet after a, 
parting of so many years. No eye but that | 
of God saw the interview between mother and | 
child, as, falling into one another’s arms, they 
mutually owned their faults. 

What a happy family meeting that was! 
It was not till late at night that Ulrica and 
her grandmother returned; they left Eric 
at Rock Point, which was the landing-place | 
nearest his cottage, and aunt Christina 
promised to be at her, mother’s to help 
to dress the bride early on the following day. 

With a contented sigh Ulrica laid her 
head on her pillow, and slept to dream of 
the morrow. 





i 


approach. Old Mrs. Faastens and Christina 
moved briskly about, preparing to receive the 
bridal party with the hospitality which the 
occasion demanded. The good priest drew 
near to the bride, and said in a low voice, 
pointing to grandmother and Christina, who 
were discussing the arrangements mysteriously 
in a corner,— 

“Yours has been a holy and happy work, 
and God has blessed it plentifully, my child. 
It seems to you to-day as if all were happi- 
ness, as if life were made up of sunbeams. 
Doubtless you will find that no life is 
without its cross, but whatever trouble may 
come, you must find comfort and joy in the 
remembrance of this day; the reunion of 
your grandmother and aunt is the crowning 
blessing of all.” 

Ulrica’s eyes filled with tears of joy. ‘Oh, 
sir,” she said, “I feel as if the sacrifice of my 
whole life would not be sufficient to show my 
gratitude. Poor grandmother, think how 



















































terrible it would have been if she had died in 
that unforgiving state! it was too terrible to 
think of, and yesterday it seemed as if God 
Himself spoke to her and reasoned with 
her.” 

“God is ever speaking to us and reason- 
ing with us,” said the pastor, “ but we do not 
always recognise His voice.” 

“ Here they come, here they come,” cried 
Jan, rushing in, “but there are only two of 

em !” 


Two horsemen rode furiously up to the| 


little gate, one of them sprang down, and 
throwing the rein to his companion, ex- 
claimed,— 

“Ts the pastor here ?” 

“Here I am, my friend;” and the priest 
went out into the garden. Something unusual 


had evidently happened ; but though all the | 


womenkind were filled with curiosity, no 
anxiety was mingled with it. The pastor 
seemed much moved and disturbed at what 
was told him; doubtless one of his parishioners 
was ill, and he was wanted in two places at 
once. It was unfortunate, it could not be 
helped. The older women turned away from 
the window, and went on with their arrange- 
ments. Ulrica alone, sitting waiting, and 
looking out through the frame of clustering 
roses in the window, was seized with a vague 
wild fear. ‘Had anything happened to 
Eric?” She could almost catch the words 
outside; the messenger looked pale and 
terrified, he had not the bearing of a bride- 


| groom’s herald. 


The moments crept on like hours ; outside 
a little bird twittered in the green leaves, a 
cricket chirped in the fields; all the sounds 
seemed in after years stamped into the girl’s 
heart, so that she could never hear them with- 
out a pang. 

At length she could bear the suspense no 
longer. Contrary to all etiquette, she rose 
from her seat, and hurrying to the priest’s 
side, laid her hand on his arm, and in a 
trembling voice said,— 

“What is it, my father? some evil has| 
befallen Eric !” 

“Oh no, none at all!” said the herald, | 
still looking utterly terrified. 

“Nay, good friend, no untruth, God will | 
help her to bear it.—Ulrica, there has been an 
accident at the mine, the shaft in which Eric 
was overseer has fallen in. He had gone| 
down to give some final instructions, and is, 
buried alive. Every step is being taken, but | 
it will be many hours before the imprisoned | 
miners can be got out. We must trust to God 


and pray to Him, must we not, my child?” | 


ULRICA. 





Ulrica stood for a minute like one stricken, 
then suddenly rousing herself,— 

| “I must be there when they find him,” 
\she cried, “my voice must be the first to 
| welcome him.” 
| _ Heedless of her bridal finery, she hurried 
| down to the boat, sprang in, and was crossing 
the lake with rapid strokes before any one 
could stop her. Ah, how incongruous the 
| bridal crown, the flowers, and glittering orna- 
|ments looked on the pale sorrowful face ! 
All was confusion in the small cottage ; 
| grandmother and Christina prepared to follow 
‘the bride in a boat which a neighbour lent 
them, and which the messenger offered to 
row ; the priest mounted the spare horse, and 
set off for Fahlun, his mind full of pity for 
Ulrica. 

The poor girl stood in the midst of the 
miners when they arrived, exciting them to 
additional exertions with her presence, her- 
self wielding a pickaxe with wonderful skill ; 
whilst those who had been drawn to the spot 
by curiosity, sympathy, or anxiety, gazed with 
compassion on the maiden dressed as a bride, 
yet working as a miner. 

On her arrival her aunt, with some difficulty, 
persuaded Ulrica to have her finery taken off, 
|and to put on the white cap which was her 
usual head-dress. All attempts to persuade 
her to leave off working were in vain. It 
was not till she was utterly exhausted that she 
consented to rest, and then she would only 
lie down on the hill-side with her head on 
her grandmother’s knee for a few minutes, 
and then to work again. And so the days 
went by, till at length a week was gone. 
Some of the bodies had been recovered—all 
indeed but that of the poor bridegroom, and 
| soon it became evident that there was no use 
looking longer for him. He must have gone 
further into the mine than his comrades, and 
it was unlikely he would ever be found until 
the day when the rocks shall be rent, and 
the graves opened, and the dead shall rise 
again. 

Many were the bereaved in Fahlun, but 
for none was deeper sympathy felt than for 
Ulrica Faastens; and how did it fare with 
her ? 

For a long time it seemed impossible to 
make her believe that all hope was at an end. 
It was not until Eric’s mother, who had long 
been a cripple, and confined to the house, had 
herself carried to the spot where Ulrica sat 
watching the miners at work, and holding out 
her arms, said, ‘“‘ My daughter, we must com- 
fort one another,” that Ulrica believed the 
truth. Then the sight of the old woman 
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seeméd to loosen the stream of her tears. 
Falling on the invalid’s neck she wept, whilst 
the bystanders withdrew, saying softly, 
‘* Leave them to console one another.” 

Ulrica did not fali ill, or pine away from 
the effects of the shock. She took up the 
broken threads of her life, and carried it 
bravely on, looking after her grandmother, 
and performing her various duties as well and 
carefully as ever, although the light had gone 
out of her life, and she looked thirty years 
old instead of only eighteen. 

On one point only she was steadily resolved. 
She would never quit the spot where the acci- 
dent had happened. If Eric was found she 
must be the first to meet him. 

It was thought better to humour her on 
this point, so her grandmother and aunt dis- 
posed of their little property, and took up 
their abode near the mouth of the mine, where 
they supported themselves as best they could 
by handiwork. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“* But so well the earth had guarded, 
Jn her treasure-house, the clay, 
By her wondrous magic shrouded ; 
There, as if asleep, he lay, 
In that lonely prison warded, 
Waiting for the Judgment Day.” 
German Ballad. 


A WHOLE generation has passed away since 


the interrupted wedding. Grandmother, 
Aunt Christina, the good priest, have all 
been long laid in the grave-yard. Jan’s 
grandchildren scramble about on their grand- 
father’s knee, and are petted and spoilt by 
him, as most grandchildren are by their 
grandparents. 

The whole family live in a_red-painted 
wooden house on the hill-side near the mine, 
and all of them have the same occupation as 
their forefathers before them. 

The tragedy in the Fahlun Mine sixty 
years before is almost forgotten. It is one of 
those painful things of the past on which 
there is no use dwelling. 

By one alone it is still keenly remembered, 
by an aged woman, with a calm, still face, 
whom Jan’s grandchildren and children call 
Aunt Ulrica, and to whom they come with 
all their joys, and griefs, and anxieties, sure 
of sympathy. 

““Was there ever such a woman as Aunt 
Ulrica ?” the neighbours all ask. “Who is 
so skilful a nurse ?”’—(though now she is 
getting too feeble for such work). ‘ Who 
can bring unruly children to reason as she 











can? She is a veritable sun-beam in the 


place.” 
No one would think, looking at her, that 


she had had so heavy a trial. 


Only now and | 


then some chance word seemed to open the | 


wound. As, for instance, when her hand was | 
sought in marriage by one of Eric’s friends, | 


and she had some difficulty in assuring him 


that all her love was buried with Eric, and | 


she would live and die single. 

“ You are so bright and cheerful, it is hard 
to believe your happiness is gone for ever,” 
said her suitor. 


“ Not my happiness; God rules that, but | 


nothing will make me untrue to Eric.” 

But this was very many years before ; the 
days for wooing have long been over. 

Ulrica Faastens sits on the green hill-side, 
with Jan’s youngest grandson beside her. She 
is telling him a Dalecarlian tradition, and 
knitting quickly. It is as pretty a picture of 
youth and age as you could wish to see—the 
handsome, hale old woman, with her white 


hair showing a little under her cap, and her | 


sweet, peaceful smile, and the little chubby- 
faced lad of six looking eagerly up in her 
face. 

Suddenly the old woman’s voice faltered ; 
she strove again to continue her tale, but in 
vain. 

“ Jan, I am tired; I cannot tell any more 
to-night. Runaway and play.” 

Wondering at his dismissal, but too well 
trained to rebel, Jan obeyed, and went to 
watch the miners, who were opening another 
shaft in the mine. Copper seemed exhausted 
in the old vein, so they were seeking a new 
one. 

Some girls were fetching water from a 
neighbouring spring, talking and laughing. 
One loitered a little behind her companions 
and sung softly to herself an old Dalecarlian 
ballad, and the words were carried to 
Ulrica,— 


‘“ And were it twenty years, love, still I’d be true to | 


thee ; 


And were it three times twenty years, still I would | 


faithful be, 


’Mid the roses.’ 


The tears trickled down the old woman’s 
face and fell on her knitting. ‘‘ Three-times 
twenty years,” she murmured, “it seemed an 
infinite time when I sang that song sixty 
years ago; but it does not seem so long now 
that our meeting is so very near, and my life 
after all has been a happy one; there has 
been so much to do, and what a blessing it 
was that I was able to nurse grandmother 
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and aunt Christina, and the good pastor/have an effect upon the miner’s body; the 
through their last illnesses. Yes, God has been | fair hair crumbled to dust, the features dis- 


very good.” 

An unusual bustle on the hillside roused 
her from her thoughts ; something had hap- 
pened ; little Jan was rushing towards her in 
great excitement, his hair flying behind him. 

“Aunt Ulrica, aunt Ulrica,” he cried, 
“they have found a beautiful young man in 
the mine, he is sleeping ; was it not a strange 
place to sleep in; the elves must have be- 
witched him.” 

Ulrica sprang up, and hobbled as fast as 
her old age would allow her to the spot. 


|solved ; nothing remained but that which man 


originally was, and to which he will turn, 
* dust.” 

Still Ulrica knelt by the side of the litter on 
which the body had been laid, her head 
resting on what had been the miner’s breast. 

The mine inspector, who had seen the 
strange sight, tried to raise her, but in a minute 
turned with an awe-stricken voice to a man 
near, “‘Sees’t thou, Dirk ?” 

“Whom God has joined together let no 
man put asunder!” was the answer. Ulrica 





Yes, it was indeed the lover of her youth 
whom they were bearing out, just as he had | 
laid himself down to die, with a sweet placid | 
smile on his lips, undestroyed by time; so) 
completely had the air been excluded from' 
his stone coffin. It was hard to believe that | 


and Eric were indeed united, where there 
can be no more tears nor partings. 

For them the winter was past, the over- 
whelming trial, which, like an avalanche, had 
burned up Ulrica’s youth, was lost in the 
full sunshine of the Paradise of God. She 


he and the old woman who hurried up with | could look back with thankfulness on the 


extraordinary energy could have been be- 
trothed. 


| storm which, whilst it had crushed her earthly 


|hopes had strengthened and nourished the 


Ulrica cast herself on the body with a|heavenly flowers of patience, resignation, and 
passionate “ Eric! Eric! my love ! do we meet | hope. ; 


thus again!” and the hardy miners brushed | 


the tears from their eyes as they watched the’ and still in the long winter evenings the Dale- 


strange meeting. 
Even as they watched, the air began to 


In one grave the lovers rest in God’s acre; 


carlian mothers tell their children the tale of 
the miner’s grave. 





RAILWAYS AND THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 


BY MADAME COULIN OF VEVAY. 


Part I. 


“It is the soul that makes us rich or poor.” — Seneca. 


‘‘The more a ruling race becomes conscious of its 
duty—not of its power—the more it learns to regard 
its gifts as entrusted to it for the good of man, and to 
fulfil that law of self-sacrifice which is the beginning 
and the end of all virtue.” 


In our times, when knowledge runs to and 
fro, and the discoveries of to-day may be 
superseded by others of greater consequence 
to-morrow, a more than usual interest attaches 
to our means and modes of communication. 
The telegraph and the railway, two powers of 
comparatively recent date in the world, but 
already playing a mighty ré/ in it, attract 
universal attention; every improvement in 
them has its signification, and every fresh 
conquest its admirers. 

That these powers are appointed by God to 
subjugate nature and make the world one is 








evident. With the speed of light thought 
now travels from hemisphere to hemisphere ; 
the mountains are pierced before her, and the 
ocean hastens to make her paths; she un- 
hinges the prejudices of the nations, and sets 
wice open the door of good fellowship; she 
takes from the generous abundance of the 
one and showers it down on to the misery of 
the other ; she lays bare the haunts of iniquity, 
and slavery and vice flee before her. 

But it is not the telegraph alone that is 
working in this direction, improvements in 
railway travelling have a like tendency, that 
is, they tend to a higher morality and to a 
firmer unity. 

Amongst these improvements none was 
ever hailed with greater satisfaction than that 
of “third class to fast trains.” To travel 
with ease and cheapness, yet withal so swiftly 
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as to be able to say, “I speeded hither with | every change which helps towards creating a 
the very extremest inch of possibility,’ a|kindlier feeling between man and man is a 
summum bonum \ong vainly wished for by tea circumstance to be received with thankful- 
a:poor traveller, is by this new arrangement | ness, and, however trifling, by no means to be 
nearer to being realised than it has ever been | overlooked. 

before. One thing, at least, it has satisfac- | Now we don’t wish to go farther than these 
torily settled. Cheapness, hitherto hopelessly | two results; additional comfort and union. 
linked to slowness, is set free, and taking There are many others which the reader can 
from time to time a journey with speed, /|find out for himself. Their forms are but 
merrily whirls along all who choose to travel | partially veiled, and he can easily decipher 
in her company. ‘them. 

The effect of this change is that money We would rather pass on to observe that 
considerations no longer affect the decision whatever may be the results arising from the 
of any traveller as to what train he takes. influx of the middle classes into the third- 
We can now choose between the fast or the class carriages are due to speed. That speed 
slow ; between an uninterrupted journey, or | alone has achieved what neither cheapness, 





one full of delays ; between stoppings, bang-| convenience, or even safety could have ac- | 


ings, doubtful company, and much discom- complished. 
fort ; or speed, smoothness, decent comrades,| A moment's consideration will suffice to 
greater quiet, and increased comfort—in fewer show how this comes to be so. The respect- 
words, between a real purgatory and a com-|able element in society, to whose heads or 
parative paradise. The middle class traveller hands are due every steady, solid improve- 
invariably prefers paradise, and it is just be-' ment, whether in nations or families, and of 
cause he does that third-class to fast trains is whom we have already suggested that they 
likely to have important results which it would |take kindly to a third-class by fast trains, 
never have had without. | never yet look kindly to a third-class by slow. 
Many a fine landscape,” says an old pro-| The reason is obvious. The better a man is, 
verb, “‘may be seen through a small opening,” the more he values time. He may not always 
and apparently insignificant as the fact of a seem to do so, for he will not unfrequently 
third-class carriage travelling at the rate of a labour and labour with great apparent loss of 
first may seem, it’s pretty much in the case of it; either to express some idea, arrive at some 
this small opening. definite conclusion, or execute satisfactorily 
Now we know that in a landscape, the | some very ordinary work. If a religious man, 
portions lying nearest, or upon which the sun he will do this from an inward consciousness 
is shining, or which presents some conspicuous | that slovenly work will not pass with the 
object to the eye are seen at once, but to) ‘great Master, if a worldly one, from the 
observe the rest as distinctly baffles all our ‘certainty that i in the long run doing his best 
efforts: We esteem ourselves happy if we, will greatly enhance his chances of success. 
can perceive its outlines. | But in both cases, whether from the highest 
Now it is just so in the present case. The | motives or some lower aim, time is considered 


loop-hole speed has broken in the ancient | as capital to be put out to the best possible | 
wall of custom, presents to us a series, of| interest, and however largely a man may | 


results that lie like, some fine landscape draw upon it, he never forgets that it is so. 
stretched out at our feet. The first are S0 | The main benefit of third-class fast trains 
near that all can perceive them, They may |is therefore that of speed. Speed has changed 
be compared to the green sward, which even|the minority of respectable, 7.¢., of good, 
the short-sighted, to. whom the cathedral | learned, or industrious passengers into. a 
towers and noble buildings of the adjacent | majority, has opened the door to courage and 
city are as if they were not, see, and find re- | good manners, has relieved the passengers 
freshing.. And this adjacent city not inaptly | from the oppressive reign of vulgarity; and 
represents the second result, It is union—jhas rendered a cheap, journey at once prac- 
the union of classes. An improved interest | ticable and convenient. 

in. each other’s welfare. Combination for} No doubt much remains to be done, as 
good and noble ends. It is pleasant to think | those who venture into the third-class on a 
of all the works of skill and ingenuity they|race night, or after a pigeon massacre, or on 
have wrought together, more delightful still to| any other occasion when vice takes her walks 
consider what they may achieve. There are} abroad can testify. But these are exceptional 
things,to be done in the world which will| times, for which the railway companies are 
need the union of the best men in it, and|not responsible. They have exerted them- 
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selves to improve the trains, it is for the pas- beggars before the learned,” it is extremely 
sengers to amend themselves. It is earnestly | desirable that the class we have alluded to 
to be hoped that one step towards this} should accept its new responsibilities. © It is 
amendment will be an effort to obtain healthy | they who have been more benefited by the 
and honourable amusements, the infusion of|change in third class travelling than any 
a nobler spirit into our national sports, and | other, and it is to them we must look for any 
the gradual sinking into oblivion of those | moral reform that change may hereafter create. 
whose needful accompaniments are vice or| And here we must not forget that it was 
cruelty. precisely from among this class that the 

But although cheap fast travelling has no| sprinkling of a better element which we have 
fairy wand, and cannot yet afford to say to| called a minority formerly came. They used 
every drunken, dissolute passenger, ‘ Quick ; | to be seen starting by the early government 
presto! be gone,” she possesses patrons who | trains, the ladies amongst them choosing this 
have fairy wands innumerable. | hour as more likely to ensure respectability in 

These patrons form a class of whom the) their fellow-travellers; as well as to render an 
country may well be proud. As a rule their| | arrival at their destination before night set in 
employments are precarious, their incomes|more probable. True, they would have to 
slender, and their responsibilities great. They | start with working men ‘for companions, and 
pay taxes which the so-called poor who can | often with seats encumbered with the imple- 
afford to get drunk escape, maintain their) ments of their labour; but then working men 
aged relatives instead of sending them to the| are generally gentlemen when sober, and that 
workhouse, are lenient with their wives, and | they were sure to be of a morning. The 
educate their children. Their house clock is| worst of it was they would only be going a 
wound up, their clothes brushed, and their | little way; and who could say how many of 
faces clean. They say grace before meals. | the baser sort might then get in and annoy 
They are, as you perceive, an old-fashioned their fellow travellers at discretion ? Yes, 
people, but they always have been, and ever | that was the bane of the third-class, and toa 
shall be. | certain extent it is so still. Women can steel 

Generations pass away, and nations perish, | themselves to bear slowness, delays, and in- 
but these sprout up again with renewed youth. | conveniences, in this case they had come 








| The influence they possess is immense, far| prepared to bear them. But what refined 


greater than that of riches. Without riches,| women, whether rich or poor, dreaded was 
the country would be poor, but without) that the respectable element should become 
conduct, it would perish. Let none, there-|the minority. For the rest they cared little. 
fore, of this noble class repine, for by their) Doors might shake and rattle, be banged 
very straits a greater honour is put upon|shut or open, the curtainless windows let in 
them. The lighthouse is not set aglow for | the full glare of the sun, the stations seem in- 
those who sit at home at ease, or the upright | terminal ble, and the delays pitiless. These 
religious life intended as a guiding star for | things would last a certain time, it was never 
those who have never been perplexed by | very fixed, a little more, and never less, and 
temptation. ‘then it would cease, and they could escape to 

But the fairy wands! ah, readers, is there|their destination. But this peril of being 
any fairy wand more pow erful than conduct ? | invaded by drunken low fellows who offended 
or more magical than those various instru-| every sense their fellow-travellers possessed ; 
ments of thought and science which the’ this was the real grievance of a journey in the 
educated alone can weild? True, the ignorant | third-class. 





will occasionally seize them, nay, since they| In all cases where the wicked rule, it is the | 


know their nature, will try to use them. But| weak, the timid, and the poor who suffer. 
the spell is broken, the presiding genius has | We should keep this fact ever before our 
flown ; they cannot command her skill, or| 'minds and be thankful, that as many of this 
decipher her oracles. “Word, word and co-”| | class, and far more still travel, they are obliged 
phrases don’t move her, or talking “an infinite | to do so muzzled. 
deal of nothing” persuade her. She is either! “I'll trouble you to change your carriage, 
better occupied, or too canny, or it may be | or cease that talk,” said a courageous old man 
does not choose to be bored, at all events she | 'to two fellows of this description as journey- 
does not come, and the fairy wands return to | | ing together they came to a stand before one 
their rightful owners. | of the stations on the Midland. 

But although “the wicked are as fools} The men looked round insolently; then 
before the good,” and “the unlearned as|slunk abashed into their respective corners. 
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And why? Why? because they saw one of 
the fairy wands we spoke of. Public opinion 
was against them, and when public opinion 
is wielded by a modern third-class carriage 
full of people it is a formidable weapon. 

Now consider this modern treatment of 
those who offend propriety with the state of 
things thirty years ago. Third-class carriages 
were then dark, ill-lit boxes, whose passengers 
were so crowded they could with difficulty sit 
vis-a-v1s. 

Would the old man have ventured on such 
a request then? Certainly not; he would 
have got out and taken his chance—a very 
bare one—of better company. It was in those 
days, that to escape annoyance, women of the 
better sort often changed their carriage many 
times during a journey; that parcels were 
abstracted from the aged, and books and 
watches hidden up in the garments of the in- 
experienced. 

I was myself the victim of one of the last- 
named jokes, and can speak with feeling of 
its terrifying effects. _ Happily the perpetra- 
tors of it had been watched by the one re- 
spectable occupant of the carriage, and did 
not escape unreproved. 





Let us hope that} 


respectable and educated third-class passen- 
gers have become a majority, a majority so 
permanent and so formidable that their rule 
cannot be broken; above all, and oh! that 
is the essential point in it, that they will see 
and understand, and accept the new respon- 
sibilities this change has laid at their feet ; 
will use their influence in a steady upholding 
of what is right, remembering that every 
incident in our lives is a connecting link in 
one great whole, that we are one family, that 
the law of kindness is as binding on us when 
we travel as when we stay at home, and the 
moral influence of our conduct as clearly felt 
in a railway train as elsewhere. 

In days when every one travels, when the 
wives of working men take the train to carry 
them their dinners ; and country lads to reach 
their school ; when clergymen, so open-handed 
to the needy, close their palm over a third- 
class ticket, when lawyers, doctors, merchants, 
sailors, rich men, poor men, beggar men, 
farmers—the charm might have been con- 
cocted in a third class carriage of our days— 
sit in it side by side; when good men, and 
learned men, and clever men, and capable 
men are to be found among its passengers ; 


these days are past, and will never return are we Wrong | in imagining that a “third- class 


again ; that making it so easy and cheap to| 
travel swiftly has conferred a lasting benefit | 
on society ; that from being the minority, the | 


to fast trains ” is likely to achieve a social re- 
formation, which a third-class by slow ones 
never could have accomplished ? 
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No. VI.—THE PROFESSIONAL STORY TELLER.—THE PERSIAN COURT 


AND ITS CEREMONIALS. 


IF it is true that story-telling has attained in 
the East the importance of an art, then it is 
no less undeniable that among the Persians 
the gift has been cultivated to the highest de- 
gree of proficiency. The Shah and the chiefs 
of his realm retain their story-teller just as 
our sovereigns and great nobles used in 
former times to entertain their private jester, 
who made a fool of himself to order, and 
often also of his master, who had not wit 
enough, perhaps, to see at whom the satiric 
shaft was aimed by the wearer of motley. ‘Lhe 
office performed by the king’s story-teller is 
very similar to that of the jester, and he is 
expected to be gifted with wit as well as 
imagination. An anecdote is told of Kurreem 
Khan, the founder of the short-lived Zend 
dynasty, which illustrates the privileges which 





are accorded to these people, in a measure 
not less than used to be the case when a 
court buffoon formed part of the state of 
European monarchs. ‘The tribe to which 
Kurreem Khan belonged speak a language 
which, from its uncouthness, is nominated 
Ku? Zubau, the “ crooked tongue,” or to 
translate it freely, “the barbarian dialect.” As 
this prince was one day sitting in public, he 
commanded his jester to go and bring him 
word what a dog, that was barking very loudly, 
wanted. The courtiers smiled at this sally 
of their monarch, but the jester was equal 
to the occasion. He went, and after appear- 
ing to listen for some time with profound 
attention, returned, and said with a grave 
air, “ Your Majesty must send one of the chief 
officers of your own family to report what 
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that gentleman Says ; he speaks no language 
except ‘the barbarian dialect,’ with which | 
they are familiar, but of which I do not 
understand one word.” The good-humoured | 
monarch laughed heartily at this sally, and | 
gave the wit a present. 


Though the Persians are passionately fond | 
of public exhibitions, says Malcolm, they | 


have no theatrical entertainments, but their 
stories 
occupation it is to tell them sometimes dis- 
play so extraordinary a skill, and such varied 
powers, that it is difficult to believe , in listening 
to their changed tones, and camulina their 
altered countenances, that it is the same per- 
son who at one moment recounts a plain 
narrative in his natural voice, then speaks in 
the hoarse and angry tone of offended autho- 
rity, and next subdues the passions he has 
excited by the softest sounds of feminine 
tenderness. As the art of relating stories is 
attended both with profit and reputation, many 
attempt it, but few arrive at eminence except 
men of cultivation and natural aptitude, 
particularly the possessors of retentive 
memories. Such as hope to excel must not 
only be acquainted with the best ancient and 
modern stories, but be able to vary them by 
introducing new incidents, which they have 
heard or invented. ‘They must also recollect 
the finest passages of the most popular poets, 
in order to aid the impression or illustrate 
the point of the narrative by appropriate 
quotations. In his second mission to the 
court of Teheran in 1810, Sir John Malcolm 
was accompanied during a part of his journey 
by Moollah Adeneah, the king’s story-teller, 
and he proved a most agreeable companion 
to the British “Elchee,” enlivening the 
fatigue of the longest marches by his tales 
and sallies of wit. ‘The Shah’s story-teller is 
expected to be always in attendance on his 
Majesty ; and it is his duty to while away the 
ennui of his royal master, or to soothe his 
mind when harassed with the toil of public 
affairs, or troubled with the anxieties and 
afflictions of domestic life, from which not 
even the Shah-in-shah (king of kings) is 
exempt. At such times moral reflections 
from the pages of Hafiz, or other didactic 
poets, may have their influence in softening 
or elevating the feelings ot the monarch whose 
every humour is studied by all those having 
access to his person. Sometimes again he 
recites a story of the genii of Eastern tales ; 
at others he speaks of the warlike Roostum, 
of Afrasiab, or of Isfundear; and again he 
recounts the love of some wandering prince, 
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are often romantic ; and those whose | 


or debases his talents by coarse tales of low | 
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| intrigue, spiced to please the morbid or jaded 
palate of his princely listener. 

One of the most noted of these story- 
tellers during Malcolm’s first mission in 1800 
was Derveesh Seffer. This remarkable man, 

| who had charge of the shrines of Saadi and 
Hafiz near Shiraz, was esteemed one of the 
best reciters of poetry and teller of tales in 
| Persia, and enjoyed in a high degree the 
royal favour. He was gifted with a very 
melodious voice, over which he had such 
control as to be able to imitate every sound, 
from that of the softest feminine to the 
harshest masculine intonation. The varied 
expression of his countenance was quite as 
astonishing as his voice, while his action was 
always graceful, natural, and forcible. 

His memory was also furnished not only 
with a repertory ofstories of infinite variety, but 
with allthe poetry of his country, so that he was 
enabled to give point and grace to the most 
meagre tale by apt quotations from the first 
authors of Persia. On one occasion, when 
Derveesh Seffer was about to commence a 
tale, two gentiemen of Malcolm’s suite rose to 
leave the room. Seeing him look disappointed, 
the envoy observed that the cause of their 
departure was their inability to enjoy their 
story from their ignorance of the language. 
“T beg they will stay,” he exclaimed, “ and 
you shall see my power reach them in spite 
of their want of knowledge of Persian.” 
They remained, and the changes of his coun- 
tenance and tones had the effect he antici- 
pated. ‘The two officers were delighted with 
the humourous part of his story, and moved 
with the pathetic, thus giving the highest 
testimony to the peculiar talents of the reciter. 
In the charming “Sketches of Persia” is 
narrated one of this man’s tales, the story 
of Abdulla of Khorassan, whose contentment 
was similar to that of which a Persian poet 
writes :— 





‘Tt is content that makes men rich ; 

“Mark this, ye avaricious, who traverse the word ; 
He neither knows or pays adoration to his God, 
Who is dissatisfied with his condition and fortune.”’ 


Though one of the chief besetting sins of || 


all Persian authors is an indulgence in that 
description of metaphorical composition 
called the “ I baret-e-Rengeen,” or florid style, 
yet it is but justice to add that the works of 
many of the most eminent poets form excep- 
tions to this vicious practice ; and in the pages 
of Saadi, Nizamee, Firdousee, and others, 


|may be found passages as remarkable for 


the simplicity of the diction as for the beauty 
‘and elevation of the sentiments intended to 
be conveyed. 









































| was plundered by sixty horsemen ; one fellow | 
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The following apologue from Saadi on the 
benefit of good associations (translated by 
Sir W. Jones) presents a good example of this 
simplicity. ‘‘One day as I was in the bath 
a friend of mine put into my hand a piece 
ofscented clay. I took it and said to it, * Art 
thou musk or ambergris? for 1 am charmed 
with thy perfume.’ It answered, ‘I was a 
despicable piece of clay, but I was some time 
in the company ofthe rose ; the sweet quality 
of my companion was communicated to me, 
otherwise I should be only a bit of clay, as 
I appear to be.’” 

The besetting sin of the poets and story- 
tellers of Persia is an utter disregard of truth, 
though indeed this is, with licentiousness, one 
of the chief sins of the nation, and the poetical 
confraternity may plead poverty, which gives 
rise to cupidity, whence is engendered lying. 
But though Persians lie consistently, they 
profess much love for truth in the abstract ; 
and the following beautiful story of Abd-ool- 
Kadir of Ghilan, is narrated with admiration, 
as impressing the beauty of this highest of 
virtues. After stating the vision which made 
him entreat permission of his mother to go 
to Baghdad and devote himself to God, he 
thus proceeds :—‘ I informed her of what I 
had seen, and she wept; then taking out 80 
dinars, she told me that as I had a brother, 
half of that was all my inheritance : she made 
me swear, when she gave it me, never to tell 
a lie, and afterwards bade me farewell, ex- 
claiming, ‘Go, my son, I consign thee to 
God ; we shall not meet again till the day of 
judgment.” “I went on well,” he adds, “till 
I came near to Hamadan, when our kafila | 


asked me what I had got. ‘ Forty dinars,’ said 
I, ‘are sewed uider my garments!’ The 
fellow laughed, thinking, no doubt, I was 
joking with him. ‘ What have you got?’ said 
another. I gave him the same answer. When 
they were dividing the spoil, I was called to 
an eminence where the chief stood. ‘What 
property have you got, my little fellow ?’ said 
he. ‘I have told two of your people already,’ 
I replied, ‘I have forty dinars sewed up care- 
fully in my clothes.’ He ordered them to 
be ripped open, and found my money. ‘ And 
how came you,’ said he with surprise, ‘to 
declare so openly what has been so carefully 
hidden?’ ‘ Because,’ I replied, ‘I will not 
be false to my mother, to whom I have 
promised that I will never tell a lie.’ ‘ Child,’ 
said the robber, ‘hast thou such a sense of 
thy duty to thy mother at thy years, and am 
I insensible at my age of the duty I owe to 
God? Give me thy hand, innocent boy,’ he 





continued, ‘that I may swear repentance 
upon it” Hedid so. His followers were all 
alike struck with the scene. ‘You have 
been our leader in guilt,’ said they to the 
chief, ‘be the same in the path of virtue.’ 
And they instantly, at his order, made restitu- 
tion of their spoil, and vowed repentance on 
my hand.” 

There are many charlatans among these 
poets and story-tellers, who barely manage 
to scrape together sufficient means for a living 
by the exercise of the small modicum of brains 
with which Providence has endowed them ; 
and the medresses, or colleges, of Ispahan 
and Shiraz, are crowded with would-be poets 
and men having a smattering of Persian 
belles-lettres, who are too indolent to 
engage in honest work, but lounge about 
the halls and doorways of these seats of 
learning, and eke out a scanty subsistence by 
composing worthless odes filled with the 
most unblushing flattery of any great man 
who will pay them for the same. 

A sycophant of this character sought to 
make money out of Sir John Malcolm by 
appealing to his vanity ; and though he com- 
pared the Elchee to Roostum, the national 
hero, for valour, to Peran Weesa, the Vizier 
of Afrasiab, king of Tartary, for wisdom, and 
to Hatim-Tai, the most munificent of Arabian 
princes, for generosity, the honest British 
soldier-statesman dismissed him with a well- 
turned epigram that confounded the literary 
toady. 

Some account of the reception by the 
Shah of this mission, which was fitted out 
with extraordinary magnificence by the Indian 
Government, willinterest our readers, to whom 
the person and ev/fourage of a Shah of Persia 
have become in a measure familiar since the 
visit of the reigning monarch to this country 
in the summer of 1873. 
mission of 1800 landed at Bushire, every one, 


from the hired servants to the governors of | 


the provinces through which it passed, made 
attempts to detract from the dignity of the 
Elchee ; but they met in Captain John Mal- 
colm one who—from long experience with the 
usages of the ancient Hindoo courts of 
Rajpootana, one of which, that of Meywar, 


boasts the most ancient royal family in India, | 


if not in the world—was as conversant with 
the niceties of Oriental court etiquette as the 
most experienced master of the ceremonies 
in Persia. At length a battle royal at Shiraz 
so openly manifested the resolve of Malcolm 
to allow no infringement of his dignity as the 
representative of his masters the East India 
Company and the Governor-General, that no 
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attempt was made during his stay to reopen} Cheragh Ali Khan now saw that he had 
the question. The incident, and also the |gone too far, and being repulsed in an advance 
relation of the envoy’s reception at Teheran, | to make an explanation, sent the Mehmandar* 
may be found in the “Sketches of Persia,” | attached to the mission by orders of the Shah 
and will be found of interest. ‘on their landing at Bushire, to speak to the 

At the time of the arrival of the first mis- | Elchee ; but he was told to return and tell the 
sion at Shiraz on the 13th June, 1800, the | insolent minister “ that the British represerta- 
province of Fars, of which it is the capital, |tive would not wait at Shiraz to receive a 
| Say to him,” he added, “ that 





was nominally ruled by one of his sons, | second insult. 
Hoosein Ali Meerza, a boy only twelve years of | regard for the king, who is absent from his 
age. He was under the tuition of his mother, | dominions, prevented my showing disrespect 
a clever woman, and a minister called Cheragh | to his son, who is a mere child; I therefore 
Ali Khan. With the latter redoubtable per-| seated myself for a moment; but I have no 
sonage there had been many fights upon |such consideration for his minister, who has 
minor ceremonies, but all were merged in a|shown himself alike ignorant of what is due 
consideration of those forms which were to be | to the honour of his sovereign and his country 
observed on the envoy’s visit to the young|by breaking his agreement with a foreign 
prince. envoy.” 

According to Persian usage, Hoosein Ali | The Elchee mounted his horse after deliver- 
Meerza was seated on a nemmed, or thick | ing this message, which he did in a loud and 
felt, which was laid on the carpet, and went | indignant tone, and rode away apparently in 
half across the upper end of the room in|a great rage. This announcement threw into 
which he received the mission. Two slips of |the greatest terror Cheragh Ali and his satel- 
felt, lower by two or three inches than that /|lites, who the moment before were congratu- 
of the prince, extended down each side of the |lating themselves on the triumph they had 
apartment. Qn one of these sat the ministers | gained over the foreigner by compelling him 
and nobles of the petty court, while the other | to seat himself fully two feet lower on the 
was allotted to Malcolm and his suite; but|carpet than had previously been arranged. 
according to a written Destoor-ool-Amal, or | Meerzas, and other affachés, came galloping 
“programme,” to which a plan of the apartment | one after another, praying different persons of 
was annexed, the Elchee was not only to sit|the suite to intercede with the offended 
at the top of the slip, but his right thigh} Flchee, but they shook their heads and 
was to rest on the prince’s nemmed. On| expressed their inability to move him. 
entering the apartment Malcolm saluted the} At length the creatures ‘of the minister 








son of the Shah, and then walked up to his 
appointed place; but the Ashkakas Bashee, 
or Master of the Ceremonies, pointed to one 
lower, and on seeing that the envoy took no 
notice of the signal, he interposed his person 
between him and the place fixed in the pro- 
gramme. Here he kept his position fixed as 
a statue, and paid no attention to the Elchee, 
who waved his hand for him to move on one 
side. Malcolm looked to the minister, but 
he was clearly a party to this premeditated 
insult, for he stood mute with his hands 
crossed in front, and his eyes cast down on 
the carpet. The young prince, who had 
hitherto been as silent and dignified as the 
others, now requested the Elchee to be seated, 
which the latter complied with after making 
alow bow to him, and glancing with indigna- 
tion at the minister opposite. 

Coffee and pipes,were handed round ; but 
as soon as that ceremony was over, and before 
the second course of refreshments was called 
for, Captain Malcolm requested the prince to 
grant him leave to depart, and without wait- 
ing for a reply, arose and retired. 





(heard the order given for the immediate 
| breaking up of the camp. All was then dis- 
|may: message after message was brought, 
| deprecating the wrath of the Elchee, who was 
|accused of giving too much importance to a 
|trifle: it was a mistake of my lord of the 
| ceremonies ; would his disgrace—his punish- 
|ment by the bastinado—depriving him of his 
|sight or cutting off his head, satisfy the ag- 
| grieved honour of the British envoy? To all 
|such propositions Malcolm returned but one 
| answer,— Let Cheragh Ali Khan write an 
|acknowledgment that he has broken his 
agreement, and that he entreats my forgive- 
ness ;. if such a paper is brought to me I 
remain, if not I march from Shiraz.” 

The minister made every effort to escape 
from setting his hand to this humiliating con- 
fession, but at length yielding to necessity, 
sent the required apology, adding that he 


* Mehmandar literally means ‘‘ entertainer,” and is 
an officer of rank, attached—as recently were Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, Sir Arnold Kemball, and others, to the 
Shah by the Indian Government—to any personage of 
importance, to act as an intermediary. 
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| crown of Persia.” 


told him that he would settle the point with 
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trusted that his offence might be ‘kept from 
reaching the Shah's ears, or else no punish- 
ment might be deemed too severe for those 
who had ruffled the feelings of the envoy. 
In reply the Elchee stated that the explana- 
tion was ample and satisfactory, and that he 
would not for worlds be the cause of injury 
to the meanest person in Persia, much less 
to his dear friend Cheragh Ali Khan; anda 
sentence was added by particular desire of 
the chief Persian secretary of the mission, 
who penned the document, “ that everything 
disagreeable was erased from the tablet of 
the Elchee’s memory, on which nothing was 
now written but the golden letters of amity 
and concord.” 

The day after this affair was thus amicably 
settled, the minister paid the envoy a long 
visit, and insisted upon his going again to see 
the prince. How obsequious was every 
Persian functionary on this second visit, from 
the master of the ceremonies downwards! 
Though the Elchee only desired to occupy 
the seat for which he had stipulated, the 
young prince and the minister would not be 
satisfied with one thigh only being placed on 
the nemmed, but insisted that he should sit 
altogether on its edge. This, indeed, was 
what the Persian members of the suite called 
miherbanee, ser-afrazee. 

On the arrival of the British Embassy at 
Teheran, a meerza came from Hajee Ibrahim, 
the celebrated prime minister, to confer with 
the envoy on the all-important question of 
the dress in which he was to make his ap- 
pearance at the court of the Shah. Captain 
Malcolm said he could only appear in the 
uniform of his rank as a military officer, ac- 
cording to the custom of his country ; but the 
Meerza smiled, and said they were better 
informed upon such subjects than the Elchee 
supposed. He then produced a parcel, and 
after opening a number of envelopes, showed 
some small pictures of ambassadors who had 
been sent from European states to the court 
of Abbas the Great. 

Selecting one which was said to be the 
portrait of Sir Anthony Shirley, the British 


Hajee Ibrahim. At this interview the Persian 
minister was much entertained at the account 
of the changes that had taken place in our 
dress since the time of the Tudors, and said, 
“Our habits are so different from yours in 
this point that the mistake is not surprising ; 
and though I do not altogether like the usage 
which makes children laugh at the garments 
of their grandfathers, every country has a 
right to its own customs, and to these its 
representatives should adhere. And,” added 
this enlightened minister in a whisper, “ I 
must plague you a little on such points, for I 
have a bad name from not being a stickler 
for forms, and I must trust to your good 
nature to allow me to establish my character.” 


of introduction to the Shah were settled to 
the satisfaction of all parties. 
with fixed bayonets, drawn swords, 
trumpets sounding, to 


and 


mount, the manner in which he was to ap- 

















to sit—all were arranged, and a concession 
even was made that the British officers of the 
suite might be seated, it having been proved 
by books and pictures that such was the cus- 
tom during the time of the Seffavean kings. 
It was also considered that much honour was 
shown to the mission when Suliman Khan, 
first cousin and son-in-law of the king, and 
who had at one period aspired to the throne, 
was appointed to meet the envoy at the 
entrance-room, where, according to etiquette, 
he must remain until his Majesty was ready 
to receive him. It was urged at first that 
the said Suliman Khan as the Deevan Beg, 


gave him the place of majesty itself when 


rank to rise from his seat to receive any one 
except his royal master, or a prince of the | 
blood royal, but it was agreed that he should 
make a slight movement when the Elchee 


seat himself on the carpet on a footing of 
equality. 
Everything being thus arranged, the 





ambassador, who was dressed in the full cos- 
tume of the time of Queen Elizabeth, the 
Meerza said, “‘ This is the pattern which it is 
hoped you will adopt, as his Majesty desires 
to follow in all sumptuary questions the usages 
of the Seffavean kings, since they well under- 
stood what was due to the dignity of the 


The envoy could not help smiling at this 
proposal, but seeing the Meerza look grave, 


embassy passed through the crowded streets 
of Teheran on the morning of the 16th 
November, 1800, towards the “threshold of | 


the world’s glory,” the infantry part of the | 
escort, with their drums and fifes, and all || 
the Hindostanee public servants in scarlet || 
and gold preceding the envoy, who rode a | 
beautiful Arab richly caparisoned in the 





gentlemen of his suite and his escort of cavalry. 





| 
| 
| 
English style, while he was followed by the | 











The marching | 


the gate of the | 
palace, the spot where the envoy was to dis- | 


proach the king, and the place where he was | 


or “Lord of the Court,” an office which | 


At length all the preliminaries of the ceremony | 











the king was absent, was of too exalted a q 
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entered the room, and that the latter should | : 
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On arriving within half a mile of the,seated where the rays of the sun played upon 
palace all was silent, and the order and dis- |them, was so dazzling, that it was impossible 
cipline of the small but select body of troops} to distinguish the minute parts which com- 
accompanying the envoy, evidently struck | bined to give such amazing brilliancy to his 
with admiration the undemonstrative mob.|whole figure.” When near the entrance of 
The mission passed between two rows of|the hall, the7procession, which was escorted 
men and horses, the former richly dressed | by two chief masters of the ceremonies carry- 
and the latter ornamented with costly hous-|ing golden sticks, stopped, and the Lord of 
ings. “But it was not until we passed the|the Requests, a high functionary fulfilling 
last gate of the palace,” says the author of the | duties similar to those of our Lord Chamber- 
“Sketches of Persia,” “and came into the | lain, announced, “ Captain John Malcolm is 
garden in front of the king’s hall of audience, | come as envoy from the Governor-General of 
a highly ornamented and spacious building, | India to your Majesty.” 
that we could form any idea of the splendour; The king, looking towards the envoy, who 
of the Persian court.” had taken off his hat, said in a pleasing and 

The scene of this brilliant ceremonial, so | manly voice, “ Khoosh amedee,” “you are wel- 
Oriental in its character, was calculated to | come.” 




















enhance the glitter and gorgeousness of the} Malcolm, with his suite, then ascended the 
dresses of the Shah’s court, and the effect of| steps of the hall, and took their seats as had 
the /out ensemble was to recall to Western | been previously arranged. The letter from 
minds some of the descriptive passages of the | the Governor-General, which had been carried 
“Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” wherein |in the procession on a golden tray, was first 
are depicted the glories of the court of Haroun- opened and read; and then the Shah in- 
al-Raschid, the good caliph of Baghdad. A quired after the health of the King of England 
canal flowed in the centre of a garden, and | and the Marquis of Wellesley, the great ruler 
supplied a number of fountains, to the right! of India. He also asked how he had been 
and left of which were broad paved walks, | treated during his journey through Persia, and 
with rows of trees beyond them. Between| his impressions of the country. After appro- 
these avenues and the high wall encircling the | priate answers had been returned to these 
palace, files of matchlockmen were drawn up ;| questions the interview terminated, and the 
and within them, extending from the gate to| envoy retired. Some days later, Malcolm at 
the hall of audience, all the princes, nobles,!a second audience presented the Shah with 
courtiers, and officers of state, were marshalled | the presents from the Governor-General, in- 
in separate lines, according to their rank, | cluding some pier-glasses, which had been 
from the lowest officer of the king’s guard, | transported from Bushire to Teheran with 
who occupied the place nearest the entrance, | great labour and care, owing to the absence 
to the heir apparent, Abbas Meerza, who/of any wheeled vehicles or proper roads. A 
stood on the right of his brothers, and within | difficulty occurred during this mterview which 
a few paces of the throne. There was not/has not been without example in British rela- 
one person in all this array who had not| tions with the courts of Burmah and Pekin.* 
a gold-hilted sword, and cashmere. shawls|There had been a great desire to call the 
round his waist and cap, while many of the | presents, of which a list was read out by one 
princes and nobles were magnificently | of the ministers, by a name which denoted in- 
attired. feriority of rank on the part of the donor ; but 


We have seen a Shah of Persia in London, 
and will lay before the reader the description,} * Upto the date of the signature of the treaty of 


as to personal appearance and dress, of a| Yandaboo with the Burmese manta on the ag 
redecessor. ic by an -witness. | February, 1826, the ministers of that power 
peemneees. 08, Sogeaas by tt , always refused to acknowledge the Governor-General 


His Majesty Futteh Ali Shah 7 appeared tO) of India as a sovereign power competent to make war 
be above the middle size, his age little more | and peace ; but after the signal defeats inflicted by Sir 
than thirty, his complexion rather fair; his | Archibald Campbell’s forces at Mellown and Pagahm 


features were regular and fine, with an ex-| Mew, the Burmese plenipotentiaries were forced to 
. ; swallow the bitter pill. This disinclination has been 


eee rposa Seman an intelligence. recognised in the most ill-judged manner by the 
1s Deard attracted. much of our attention ;} offcial reception accorded to the Burmese embassy 





it was full, black, and glossy, and flowed to/in London in 1872. Regarding Pekin, the aoqrene 
his middle. His dress baffled all description. — “ a ages Coynamans et ee 
i ; great difficulty, during i ot , 
The ground of his robe was white, but 4 reigning monarch, in securing the recognition of their 
was so covered with jewels of an extraordi- sovereigns as rulers to be regarded in the light of 


nary size, and their splendour, from his being | equals. 
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Malcolm would not allow the employment of 
any such term, and frankly told Hajie Ibrahim 
that if any attempt of the kind was made, he 
would, notwithstanding the strict etiquette of 
the Persian court, instantly address the king, 
and tell him that the gifts he brought were 
neither tribute nor offerings, as his meeérza 
had from inadvertence called them, but rari- 
ties and curiosities sent from the British ruler 
of India, in token of his regard‘and friend- 
ship for the sovereign of Persia. This com- 
munication had the desired effect ; the pre- 
sents were termed rarities, and the high rank 
of the Governor-General, as 4 'person entrusted 
with supreme functions, was upheld. 

At this interview Futteh Ali said to the 

‘British envoy, “I have heard a report which 
I cannot’believe, that your king has only one 
wife.” 

“No Christian prince can have more,” 
replied the envoy, “ and our gracious king, 
George III., is an example to his subjects of 
attention to morality and religion in this 
respect, as in every other.” 

“This may all be very proper,” concluded 
his Majesty of Persia, laughing, “but I cer- 
tainly should not like to be king of such a 
country.” 

An amusing incident occurred as the 

In order to astonish 


mission left the palace. 
the Elchee, the king’s giant, a man about eight 
feet in height, and stout in proportion, wielding 
ah enormous club, was placed against one of 
the walls of the gate through which the em- 


bassy would have to pass. Except by a slight 
glance Malcolm passed without especially 
noticing this redoubtable personage, whom, in 
‘truth, he had mistaken fora painting represent- 
‘ing Roostum with his club, which the giant 
was dressed to represent, for it never occurred 
to him that the huge figure could be that of a 
human being. His ignorance was set down 
to his credit as displaying extraordinary 
powers of self-command. “ Admirablg !” ex- 
claimed his mehmindar, “nothing could be 
better. The fools wished to startle you with 
giants and clubs stuck up against a wall. 
They are rightly served; your eye hardly 
rested on him for a moment, evidently not 
thinking him worthy of your notice. I shall 
tell them that such men are quite common in 
your country, and that this giant would 
hardly be tall enough for one of the guards of 
the king of England.” 

In describing the scene presented by the 
Persian court on the first presentation of 
Malcolm, wecompared itsmagnificence to that 
of the good Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid ; but 
we should have qualified the adjective we have 





italicized, for when we consider that in his con- 
cluct towards his great vizier, Jaffer Bermekee, 
whom he not only put to death, but made 
vain efforts to blacken his memory, it must 
be allowed that his character for clemency, | 
generosity, and justice, was obscured by 
moments of violence and injustice. 
Haroun-al-Raschid,* as the story goes, 
when he had put the vizier to death, wished | 
to deprive him of those encomiums which the | 
extraordinary virtues of that great minister had 
merited ; and he published an order making 
it death for any of the preachers or public 
speakers to mention the name of Jaffier. 
This did not deter an old Arab from descant- 
ing with great eloquence on the virtues of 
the deceased : he was warned of his danger, 
but despised it; and on being taken and 
carried to the place of execution, all he asked 
was to see the caliph for a few minutes. | 
This was granted. The monarch asked him | 
how he came to disregard his laws. “Had I 
not praised Jaffier,” said the fearless Arab, 
“ T should have been a monster of ingratitude, 
and unworthy the protection of any laws.” 
“Why,” said the caliph. “I came,” replied | 
the condemned man, “ poor and friendless to 
Baghdad. I lodged in a ruin in the outskirts 
of the town, where Jaffier discovered me. 
Pleased, as he afterwards told me, with my | 
conversation, he paid me frequent visits. | 
One night I was seized and hurried away, I | 
knew not whither. In the morning I found | 
myself in a magnificent ammdm, and after | 
bathing, was dressed by men in fine robes, | 
who called themselves my slaves. I was then | 
mounted on a horse with costly trappings, 
and conducted to an elegant palace, where 
attendants, richly attired, welcomed me as | 
their lord. Recovered from my astonish- | 
ment, I- asked what all this meant. ‘The || 
habitation of a fakir,’ said I, ‘ suits me better 
than this place ; not a corner of one of its 
saloons but is sufficient for my lodging; 
besides, I could not remain happy even in 
paradise if absent from my dear wife and | 
children. ‘ Your lordship’s family,’ said one 
of the attendants, ‘are in the inner apart- 
ments.’ Iwas conveyed to them, and found 
their adventure had been similar to mine. 
They were surrounded by female slaves. While 
we were expressing our mutual astonishment, 
Jaffier was announced, and Ifound my old 
visitor in the ruin, and Jaffier the vizier of the 
great caliph, one and the same person. I 
endeavoured to make him change his resolu- 


‘tion of raising me to a rank for which I had 


* Properly Haroun-oor-Raschid. 
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no desire, and thought my character unsuited ; 
he was, however, inflexible. ‘ You conquered 
me in an argument,’ said he, ‘on happiness 


virtuous man possesses of doing good. You 
shall soon have an opportunity of putting in 
practice all those plans of beneficence to 
others which have hitherto only employed 
your imagination.’ I have ever since,” said 
the Arab, “lived in affluence ; my friendship 
with Jaffier only ended with his life ; to him 
I owe all I possess; and was it possible for 
me to be deterred by death itself from doing 
justice to his memory ?” 

Though the caliph’s pride was hurt, he 
could not withhold his esteem from a man| 
of such courageous virtue. Instead of order- | 
ing him to be executed, he endeavoured | 
to gain, his admiration by more splendid 
generosity than Jaffier. ‘“ Take that,” said 
he giving him his sceptre, which was virgin 
gold, studded with rich jewels. “I take it,” 
said the, faithful and undaunted Arab, ‘ but 
this also, commander of the faithful, is from 
Bermekee.” 








On the occasion of Malcolm’s second mis- 
sion to the court of Teheran, in 1810, the 
ceremonies of his visit to the king, princes, 
and ministers, were exactly the same as on 
the first mission, though some awkwardness 
was occasioned to General Malcolm owing to 
the circumstance that there were two British 
envoys at the time in Persia, the home 
Government having despatched Sir Harford 
Jones—-a British merchant from Bushire, 
knighted. for the purpose—-to represent the 
king of England, while Malcolm was the re- 
presentative of the East India Company. 
Futteh Ali Shah entertained a personal regard 
for the distinguished soldier and statesman, 
who was one of the ablest servants old “ John 
Company” ever had; and when Malcolm 
approached the court of the Shah, who was | 
then encamped at his summer quarters at 
Sooltaneah, he was welcomed by his old 
friend Now Roze Khan, who was directed 
by the Shah to say that he would be delighted 
to see him, and he hoped no obstacles had 
been thrown in his way. Among other 
proofs of personal regard, the Shah conferred 
a most marked favour by instituting for his 
special behoof a new order of knighthood, 
that of the Lion and Sun, which under the 
initials K.L.S. has been and is borne after 
their names ‘by many of those of our distin- 
guished countrymen in the East who have 
been employed in any public capacity in 





The investiture of this order was 


ade when the envoy took his leave. Dresses | 


Persia. 
he 


of honour were first sent to Malcolm and his 
suite ; and on their approach to the tent at 
the entrance to the king’s pavilion, they were 
met by one of the ministers, and a royal 
mandate was read conferring on the chief of 
the mission the title of Khan or Lord, with 
the rank of Sipah-Silar or general. 
document was then placed in his hat, accord- 
ing to the custom adopted by Persian nobles 
when going to court for the first time to re- 
turn thanks to the king for any honorary 
title. 
his Majesty said, ‘‘ When you came here first 
you were a captain ; you are now a general 
in your own country; 1 have made you a 


This 


After the British officers were seated 


Khan and Sipah-Silar in mine. At your 


next visit, which must be soon, I shall expect 
you to be a Firmin,—fermdnee, or ruler ;* 


but approach nearer.” 


Malcolm rose, and went up to the throne | 
on which the king was seated; and his | 


Majesty, taking up a dianfond star, began to 
pin it on the envoy’s coat. It was evidently 
the first time he had performed this duty, and 
he laughed heartily at his own awkwardness, 
“The king,” said he, “does not understand 
this kind of business.” Having at length ac- 
complished the task without assistance, he con- 


gratulated Malcolm, saying, “You are now 


confirmed in my service ; I can show you no 
higher honour than this. And that star on 


your breast will convince all the world of the 


regard in which the Shah holds you.” On 
rising to take leave, his Majesty expressed his 
hope of seeing General Malcolm, adding, 
“ Every second has a third ;” and when the 
envoy was making his last bow some fifty 


yards from the throne, departing from estab- 


lished form, he exclaimed in a loud voice, 
“Once more may God preserve you.” All 
the courtiers looked amazed at this conde- 
scension, which was indeed miherbanee, ser- 


afrazee. 


The kings of Persia, though they pass much 
of their time in sensual and frivolous amuse- 
ments, are scrupulous in their religious ob- 
servances. The founder of the Sheeah sect 
of Mahommedanism,to which they,in common 
with all Persians, belong, was Shah Ismael, who 
at the early age of nineteen, after four years of 
constant fighting, finally established himself 
on the throne of Persia, thus founding the 
Seffavean dynasty, which ruled the country 
from 1502, when he became master of Arde- 


* The Shah, though they were never destined to 
meet again, was right in his expectation, for a few 
years later Sir John Malcolm was promoted to be 
Governor of Bombay. 
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bejan and defeated Sultan Moorad,* to the 
conquest of the country by the Afghans more 
than 200 years later. The ancestors of Shah 
Ismael were Sooffees, or philosophical Deists; 
but this prince chose Ali as the object of the 
especial veneration of his people, who em- 
braced with fervour this new modification of 
the Mahommedan religion. In the incidents 
of the life of Ali as represented by his fol- 
lowers, says the historian of Persia, there was 
much to interest the best feelings of human) 
nature. Ali was the companion, nephew, and | 


among “the faithful ” induced-him to submit 
his claims to the decision of an artful enemy, 
and he was first defrauded of power, and 
then fell under the dagger of an assassin. 
These events caused a schism among the 
Mahommedans, which was increased by the 
misfortunes of his son Hussein, who, deceived 
by the promises of his adherents into an 
attempt to regain dominion, perished miser- 
ably on the sandy plains of Kerbela;t 
while his other son, Hassan, was poisoned 
by his wife, who was led by avarice and 





son-in-law of the Prophet, and at the early|/ambition to become the instrument of his 
age of fourteen became his first convert. His implacable enemies. These events gave rise 
followers contemplated with adoration this|to a sect who, upholding the rights of Ali 
youth, who displayed throughout life an un-|and his children, addressed them in their 


shaken constancy in the opinions he had so! prayers, and vented secret curses on their 


early adopted ; inferior to none in zeal, and 
superior to all in courage, cherished by Ma-| 
hommed, who bestowed on him his daughter | 
Fatima, and destined him for his successor ; 
he was yet deprived for a period of his in- 
heritance, and rather than wage war against 
the followers of the new faith, submitted 
patiently to the wrongs he sustained from 
the elevation of the first three successors to 
the Prophet, Aboubekr, Omar, and Osman. 
Though Ali ultimately attained the caliph- 
ate, he enjoyed that dignity but a short 


oppressors. 

But the great power of the Soonnee, or 
“orthodox Mahommedans,” who believed in 
the superior right of the three caliphs preced- 
ing Ali, had repressed these sectaries, who had 
been often visited with the most cruel per- 
secutions. The ancestors of Shah Ismael 
had instructed their adherents in the tenets 
of this sect ; and the very name of Sheeah, 
which signifies a “sectary,” and which his 
enemies had given as a reproach, was changed 
into a title in which they gloried, and by 


period. His desire to prevent contentions! which they deemed themselves pledged to 


| eternal hostility against the adherents of the 


* The seven Turkish tribes, who had heen the chief | enemies of Ali. Thus it was that the national 


promoters of his glory and success, wore a red cap 
whence they received the name of Kuzzil-bash, o 


“‘ red-heads,” and this word has since been applied ina | 


memorable instance to the Persian tribes settled in 
Cabul, who remained faithful to British interests during | 
the terrible insurrection that overwhelmed Sir W. | 


’|religion of the Persians assumed the form 
| oD 


that has since distinguished it from the ortho- 
dox faith as presided over by the Sultan of 
Turkey, the recognised “ Commander of the 
Faithful.” 








Macnaghten and General Elphinstone’s army in Novem- 
ber, 1841. The seven Turkish tribes above referred | + A mausoleum has been erected to the memory of 
to were, according to Malcolm, the Oostajaloo, the! Hussein at Kerbela, and the bodies of Sheeahs from 
Shamloo, the Nikalloo, the Baharloo, the Zulkudder, | all parts of the East are brought here for interment 
the Affshar, and the Kajir, from the latter of which | near the bones of the ill-fated grandson of the Prophet. 


sprung the present reigning family. C. R. LOW (LATE I. N.), 
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II.—Tue Spies SENT AND THE RIVER CROSSED. 


THERE is a story of a certain general who,; back the curtain of the tent and pulling off 
anxious to know the tempers of _his|his disguise, he burst in upon the astonished 
troops on the eve of battle, disguised him-| soldiers with the question, “ Aud how many 
self and went into the camp, stopping| do you take me for?” 

by a tent where many men were busy) ‘The Captain of our salvation often does 
talking. He heard them speaking of the fight| this with His soldiers. Many and many a 
in despairing tones because of the paucity of|time does He find them disheartened, and 
their forces and of the overwhelming numbers | sometimes affairs seem desperate ; but if He 
of the enemy. This was too much for the | can only get them to consider how many men 
patience of their commander, and pushing| He can cope with, how many devils He can 
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conquer, all will be well. If we had to do; You must have often noticed that the divine 
the fighting for ourselves the war with Satan|command and the human compliance with 
would be a hopeless business indeed ; but He | that command are again and again doth given 
has undertaken to fight our battles for us, and | in Scripture narratives, although this leads to 
it is His strength, and not our weakness, that|much repetition; as if to show us how 
has to be put in the scale against “all the | careful God is in directing the conduct of His 
power of the enemy.” Sweet indeed is the | people, and how careful His people should 
hour when He makes this known to us, and in | be in carrying out the very least of His direc- 
mercy and in might manifests Himself to our| tions. In this case it was so. This soldier- 
souls. | angel understood all the arrangements for the 

Such an hour in Joshua’s life was that| assault of the city. The marching and counter- 
when, as he prepared to lay siege to Jericho, a| marching, the number of times, the number 
warrior of strange mien and sublime counte- | of priests, the number of trumpets, the six 
nance suddenly threw Himself in his path| days’ silence, and the seven days’ shout,— 
amid the palm groves that girt the city. He/all were enjoined upon Joshua by the voice 
was not an Israelite ; He was not a Canaanite; | and visitant from heaven. And God still will 
what could He be? Joshua, every inch a} descend and condescend to details of life, of 
soldier, could but bid him stand and declare | our life, if we will listen to Him and look 
whether he came as friend or foe. “ Nay,’|upon Him. He at least hath not “ despised 
said the stranger, “not such as you think at| the day of small things.” It is on small things 
all ; I am a soldier of another army—the army | that great things turn, and “ he that despiseth 
of heaven; as the Captain of the host of the|small things shall fall by little and little ;” 
Lord have I come.” Yes, it was indeed He, | while he that waiteth upon God in these shall 
and Jericho was as good as taken now that He | find God on the great occasions when he feels 
was here. Another proof this, that as God|the need of Him more. 
had been with Moses, so He would be with| The first thing required of us when God 
Joshua. His coming nowsaid that. It wasaj|speaks is faith. We must believe that He 
promise of guidance ; it was a prophecy of|does speak, and that He means what He 
grace. For who was He that had come? An|says. Joshua did. He believed that God 
angel in form, He was the Lord of angels in | meant to conquer Jericho, and to conquer it 
reality. He is described as Jehovah* as the | just in the way—the strange way—He had 
interview goes on ; He requires (just as the/said. And Joshua’s faith was contagious. 
same Being required of Moses in the bush) | It spread from him to the priests, and from 
that he should put off his shoe from off his|the priests to the people. They were confi- 
foot, for the place whereon he stood was/|dent to a man that the Lord had given them 
holy. As God subsequently ‘was “found | the city. They would not have dared to 
in fashion as a man,” so now He wore|keep marching (if they had dared to march 
the form of an angel. There are but/at all) without this faith. They would not 
two orders of intelligent beings in creation | have dared to blow the trumpets or to set up 
as far as we know, and God has in mercy|a shout without this faith. But for it they 
manifested Himself in each. Thus, as Mr.| would have been afraid of the soldiers of 
Groser says, “the first and second Joshua | Jericho, and ashamed of such soldiering on 
met,—the type and Antitype; he who led| their own part; and so it was “ by faith the 
Israel to victory over fierce and terrible foes, | walls of Jericho fell down,” and so it will ever 
and He who leads the spiritual Israel to the|be. If any foe, any temptation is to fall 
conquest of the world, the flesh, and the | beneath your hands, it must be by faith. You 
devil.” | must— 

And this great Being, though no longer visi- | « ‘Trust in God and do the right,” 
ble, still graciously condescends to visit His| 
people and to give them help; but He in-| The spirit with which to meet your enemies 
variably does this on one condition—the condi-| ;, just the spirit with which Israel met theirs. 
tion of compliance with His commands. He| 4; Joshua sent the priests to sound the rams’ 
comes to us, as He came to Joshua, not merely | porns day after day before the walls were fallen; 
to assure us of success, but to inculcate the | ang as in a later age Jehoshaphat,* “when 
course of action by which it may be won; and pe had consulted with the people, appointed 
if this be disregarded we shall forfeit both | singers unto the Lord, and that should praise 


His presence and His aid. 'the beauty of holiness as they went out before 


* Josh. vi. 2. Chaps, v. and vi. should not be} 
separated. | 











* 2 Chron. xx. 21. 
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'—He might have taken it without any circuit 


‘would: hold out during seven days of such 
| manoeuvres as men had never gone through 
before; whether it would stand the taunts, 


‘besieged, time after time: 
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the army, and to say, Praise the Lord ; for 
His mercy endureth for ever;” so do you 
Christians go into battle as conquerors, and 
meet your enemies as vanquished foes. 

But is not this presumptuous? Does not 
proper caution say, * Do not shout till you are 
out of the wood?” ‘True, but divine confi- 
dence says, ‘‘Shout, for the Lord hath given 
you the city.” “ Better wait till He has.” No, 
all such waiting is sin. It would be very 
presumptuous to anticipate this without God, 
but with Him it is presumptuous to refuse; 
specially when we remember that the bird of 
prey who attacks us, though he flutters his 
feathers and looks so fierce, meets us. with a 
broken wing. 


**Our Jesus nailed it to the cross, 
And sung His triumph when He rose.” 


Confidence in God and diffidence of our- 
selves, this is the first condition of success. 
The next is obedience. The faith of Joshua 
and of Israel would have come to nothing if 
it had ended in itself. It was because it was 
an obedient faith that it effected so much. 
The priests took up the ark and blew the 
trumpets. ‘The officers marshalled their men 
and marched round the walls. They neither 
said (on the one hand) marching will do 
without fighting, nor (on the other hand) 
believing will do without marching; but 
they both believed and marched, and thus 
they won the city. Now you must do the 
same, children of men, if you would win 
salvation ; and you, children of God, if you 
would win sanctification. Your faith must be 
obedient faith. It isthe obedience that proves 
the faith ; and when God requires of you acts 
so simple as depending upon Christ, and 
pleading His great salvation, the very least 
that He can expect is that you will comply. 
“Show me your faith without your works, 
and I will show you my faith by my works.” 
The mere assent of the understanding with- 
out the bending of the will hardly deserves 
the name of faith at all. “The point of 
submission is the point of salvation.” The 
door of mercy opens only to the touch of 
“the obedience of faith.” ’ 

The ¢hird requirement is patience. God 
might have taken the city at the first circuit 


at all.. But He wished to see whether the con- 
fidence of the people and of their commander 


and possibly the slings and arrows of the 


an earthquake could have settled the matter 
in an hour, and in one single shock the fortress 
might have tottered to its fall) God kept 
Israel under arms for a whole week, to prove 
them, “and see whether they would keep His 
commandments or no.” “ Here is the patience 
and the faith of the saints.” Patience, like 
obedience, proves faith ; and like obedience, 
it strengthens faith too. Every time they 
marched round the walls their marching might 
have seemed to Israel more useless ; and when 
day succeeded day, and God had wrought no 
deliverance for them, faith itself would have 
grown faithless if it had not kept its hand 
on the promise and its eye on the Pro- 
miser. How often have we grown weary in 
waiting, “‘ discouraged because of the [length 
of the] way!” At such times God says, 
“Let patience have her perfect work ;” and to 
the precept Jesus adds the promise, “I have 
prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.” Often- 
times, like Joshua to his soldiers, like Elijah 
to his servant, He says to us, “‘ Go again seven 
times ;’ and on the seventh day, when the 
fulness of time has come, He bids us 
shout, for He hath given us the city. With 
these three, faith, patience, obedience, no man 
need be ashamed to speak with his enemies 
in the gate. One of them alone will not do; 
two of them together will not suffice ; but let 
all be ours, and we have “a threefold cord, 
not easily broken.” : 
Turning from the besiegers to the besieged, 
one can easily imagine the consternation with 
which they heard the crash and felt the fall 
of the walls in which they so greatly trusted. 
Whatever their fears at first, through the 
victories that crushed Og and Sihon, they 
would pluck up courage when they saw their 
enemy content with marching instead of fight- 
ing; and that courage would reach to confi- 
dence when they found (as they suspected) 
that day after day went by, and the marching 
made no impression on the battlements. 
Even so, “because sentence against an evil 
work is not speedily executed, the heart of 
the children of men is set to do evil ;’ but God 
would have you know, sinner, that His judg- 
ment is just as sure, just as awful, though it 
be deferred. His long suffering interposes 
delay, but you do but mock yourself with vain 
hopes if you think this promises exemption 
from his stroke. Lay down your arms, seek 
His mercy, throw yourself on His clemency, 
come out of your stronghold of sin, and you, 
though not it, shall be spared ; but brave His 
anger, trade upon His goodness, presume 
upon His forbearance, and your refuge of lies 





And so (though 

















must fall, and great shall be the fall of it. 
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Your “refuge of lies,” I say, for the father 
of lies is always ready with some fraud to 
beguile unstable souls, something in which 





upon his face before the ark of the Lord 
until the eventide, he ‘and the elders »of 
Israel, and put dust upon their heads. 


he bids you trust for salvation, some false | And Joshua said, Alas, O Lord God, where- 
peace in which he bids you hope, some “ bow- | fore hast Thou at all brought this people over 
ing wall and tottering fence ” on which he bids | Jordan, to deliver us: into the hand of the 
you rely. But mark you, it was that very wall} Amorites, to destroy us? would to God we 
which the men of Jericho raised with soj|had been content, and dwelt on the other side 
much labour, kept with so much care, and|Jordan!”* This was wrong; a fuller faith in 
trusted with so much hope, that without! God would have felt that whatever happened, 
the rain descending or the floods coming, but | Jehovah would not desert His people. He 
merely by the breath of the Lord, now shook| had done too much for them to allow them 
and fell, and great was the fall of it ; and the | to be betrayed into the hands of their enemies; 
very system of false morality, false philosophy, |and for the present defeat was there not a 





| or false religion in which men trust may prove |cause? That there was, and a sad one too, 


|as Joshua would soon find out; but he should 


| their worst enemy and their greatest ruin. 


' soon and sadly disappointed ; the men of Ai 


| as water. 


Jericho was placed under the ban, as the 
first and perhaps the worst of the cities of| 
Canaan. Lest, too, a walled city and the spoil | 
found therein should tempt the conquerors 
too early to pause, and to take inglorious rest, 
the city was to be given to ruin, and the spoil 
to be given to God. “God fires the nest, 
lest they should nestle in it.” And He lays 
the spot under a ban, saying, “ Cursed be the 
man before the Lord, that riseth up and 
buildeth this city Jericho: he shall lay the 
foundation thereof in his firstborn, and in his 
youngest son shall he set up the gates of it.” 
And so for five hundred years a scattered 
village was all that marked the site. But in 
the reign of Ahab “did Hiel the Bethelite 
build Jericho; he laid the foundation thereof 
in Abiram his firstborn, and set up the gates 
thereof in his youngest son Segub, according 
to the word of the Lord, which He spake by 
Joshua the son of Nun.” * 

The next city that lay in the path of Israel 
was Ai. The same care was used to make the | 
expedition a success—namely, the sending out | 
of spies; the same confidence was kindled | 
in the army in anticipation of the attack, | 
Thatiattack was to be made indeed in the| 
way of ordinary warfare, while the destruction | 
of Jericho was by the finger of God ; this latter | 
being meant as the signal of victory, not as} 
the type of the way to win it. But, flushed 
with the success thus graciously given them, 
the soldiers—they were but a little army, but 
we may be sure they were the flower of the 
nation’s. chivalry—marched against Ai with 
the highest hopes. Alas! these were to be 


smote them, and they turned and fled, leaving 
six-and-thirty lying dead before the walls; and 
the hearts of the people did melt and become 
Even Joshua was confounded ; 
he “rent his clothes, and fell to the earth 


* 1 Kings xvi. 34. 














have trusted such; a God even in the dark. 
Yes, such despondency (and how often we fall 
into it!) was wrong, and it was the parent of 


further wrong. There is nothing more ruinous 


to progress than discouragement. ‘“ I remem- 
ber hearing an allegory once that illustrated 
this to me wonderfully.: Satan called together 
a council of his servants to consult how they 
might make a good man sin. One evil spirit 
started up and said, ‘I will make him sin.’ 
‘ How will you do it?’ asked Satan. ‘1 will 
set before him the: pleasures of sin,’ was the 
reply, ‘I will tell him of its delights and the 
rich rewards it brings.” ‘ Ah!’ said Satan, 


'* that will not do; he has tried it, and knows 


better than that.’ Then another spirit started 
up, and said, ‘I will make him sin.’ ‘ What 
will you do?’ asked Satan. ‘I will show him 


'that virtue has no delights and brings no re- 


wards.’ ‘Ah, no!’ exclaimed Satan, ‘that will 
not do at all ; for he has tried it,and knows that 


| wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, and 


all her paths are peace.’ ‘ Well,’ said another 
imp, starting up, ‘I will undertake to make him 
sin.’ ‘And what will you do?’ asked Satan 
again. ‘J will discourage his soul, was the 
short reply. ‘ Ah, that will do!’ cried Satan, 
‘that will do, we shall conquer him now.’ 
And they did.” + Had the discouragement 
of Joshua lasted, the history of Israel and the 


‘history of the world might have been altered, 


but God soon put an end to his discourage- 
ment, nay, almost, seemed to shorten his 
prayers. For there, is a time to pray; anda 
time to act; a. time to pray and a-time to 


repent ; and the time of prayer was now past, 
and the time of action and of repentance « 
come; and so God said unto: Joshua, “Up, 


wherefore liest thou upon thy face ?” 
And so. God sometimes interrupts our 
prayers, and. oftentimes interposes in) our 


# Joshua vii. 6, 7. . 
+! “Christian's Pathway of Power,” Feb., 1875. 
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undertakings. When Christians are met to 
pray for union, but all the time are keeping 
up some barrier between them—and they 
know it; or when they bow to seek for 
heavenly-mindedness, and all the time are 
hugging the world ; or when they bend and 
ask for purity, and meanwhile are setting up 
the stumblingblock of their iniquity before 
their eyes,—at such a time what a mockery 
prayer is! and God will let them know it. 
Do not come asking Me for brotherly love, 
put down that which bars union, He seems 
to say. Do not pray to Me for holy conver- 
sation, but give up your adultery with the 
world. It is not mere weakness that you are 
suffering from ; if so, prayer might avail. It is 
sin that enfeebles you, and the sin must be put 
away. Supplication is not sufficient. There 
must be action—repentant action too. 

For God would have us know, what Israel 
had to learn that day, that sin and success 
cannot go together. We cannot make spiri- 
tual progress, we cannot advance an inch 
against the kingdom of darkness either within 
or without, as long as wilful sin is tolerated 
amongst us. If endeavours after spirituality 
in yourselves, if efforts for reclaiming the 
lost, are in vain ; if all your energy goes for 
nothing, and all your labour is unblest, look 
well to it, and see lest there be some secret 
thing to be unearthed, some guilty weakness 
indulged, some sin working folly in Israel. 
This may not be the universal cause, but it is 
nearly so, that in divine enterprises want of 
success has sin at the bottom of it. 

So it was in Israel’s case ; and their faith- 
ful leader, who had been rejoicing for weeks 
past in special visitations of the divine pre- 
sence and manifestations of the divine power, 
was now to feel a pang like that his forerunner 
had felt, when at the foot of Sinai it was 
found that Israel had corrupted themselves. 
The pang was less poignant indeed, as the 
sin was less general ; but still it was a bitter 
thing to endure disaster, and to find disobe- 
dience at the bottom of it. The special com- 
mand of God, who had given them their first 
conquest without losing a single life or strik- 
ing a single blow, had been set at nought. 
The people had been guilty of disobedience, 
and of dissembling covetousness. “ The love 
of money was the root of all [this] evil.” 
“A cloak of rich material and colour, wrought 
in the looms of Babylon; a ‘tongue’ or 
bar of gold, weighing perhaps ten or eleven 
ounces, and worth £45; and two hundred 
shekels of silver money (in value about £33 
sterling),”—-these were the paltry gains for 


imperil the hopes of victory and all the fair 
future of his nation. 

And how often since has “ the consecrated 
army of God’s elect” been turned back before 
the enemy through the very same sin, the sin 
of covetousness! What is it that leads to 
debt, the spring of disaster, and the fruitful 
source of reproach upon the name of the Chris- 
tian, but the love of splendour and of luxury ? 
What is it that leads to excessive absorption 
in business, and to the death of workers for 
God, and the death of souls of men, with the 
impoverishment of our own ; but the making 
haste to be rich, so characteristic of our coun- 
try and of our age? Probably there is no 
hotbed that forces so many evil plants into 
precocity, no source of inconsistency so fer- 
tile as covetousness. 

But sometimes sin takes upon it other 
forms ; and in all its forms its face is hateful 
to our God. He cannot but frown upon it, 
for it is disobedience—i. ¢., the setting up of our 
will against //is. As if we knew better, or 
wished better ; as if we might be masters, and 
not He. And then to disobedience we add 
dissembling, We hide the sin, keep it to our- 
selves, though, like the fox eating out the heart 
of the young Spartan who stole it, the guilty 
thing preys on our very vitals. Still we go 
on saying, like the heathen, “ Tush! the Lord 
will not see it.” Not see it! “the eyes of 
the Lord are in every place.” Not see it! 
He cannot avoid seeing it if He would. Not 
see it! ay, but He must, and show it too, 
and expose sooner or later the man that has 
wrought folly in Israel. For He knows that 
sin is like leaven, and will work and spread ; 
and if it go unpunished, what shall He do in 
the end thereof? 

Though God sees the sin He does not always 
show it instantly.” “ Some men’s sins are open, 
and some they follow after.” Some may 
(in mercy to the rest of men) be hidden, God 
dealing only with the heart. Others (for the 
sake of the community) must be speedily 
disclosed and denounced. It was so in this 
case. God might have let Achan’s sin_ live 
and die with him ; but mark, it might have 
been the worse for Achan, it would have been 
the worse for Israel, if He had done so. Or 
God might have at once detected the offence, 
and with His finger pointed out the offender. 
But He chose another course, one which, while 
it associated the people with Himself in the 
search for the sin, gave time for repentance to 
the sinner, if he had had grace to anticipate 
the sentence and confess his guilt. 

The tribes (by their representatives) were 





the sake of which Achan was tempted to 


called together, and the tribe of Judah was 
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taken. When the lot fell upon it, says the{children, neither shall the children be put to 
Jewish tradition, “the valiant men of the| death for the fathers: every man shall be put 
tribe drew their swords and vowed not to/ to death for his own sin.” * But while a much 
sheath them again till they saw the guilty | milder course was thus made the rule, there 
punished and the innocent cleared from all} might be occasion for an exception to prove 
complicity in the crime.” The lot was given|the rule. And this was such an occasion. 
again, and the family was taken; again, and the | The conquest of Canaan was just beginning, 
household was taken; again, and the individual | and it was needful at the outset to teach the 





was taken. As the sign of the divine scrutiny Just as Ananias and 
|Sapphira stand at the gate of the Christian 
Church in the awful livery of death, so Achan 
and his family stood at the gate of the Jewish 
| Church with warning to everyman that entered 
| tocease fromsin. It wasbetter a thousand times 
| that one, and if need be a whole family should 
| die, than that the nation should corrupt them- 
| selves and fall into like sin. “ The flesh [the 
| guilty portion of the people] was destroyed, 
‘that the spirit [the innocent] might be saved 
in the day of the Lord.”t Perhaps also it 
was for the sufferer’s salvation. This at least 
|we must -remember, that they did but cross 
|the threshold from one chamber to another 
| in the house with many mansions, and that not 
|a hint is dropped to lead us to suppose that 
| they were worse off, as in God’s sight, after 
|than before. We need not, must not weight 
| with any doom beyond the grave a punish- 


Ae 
|ment heavy enough as it is. 


and vengeance came nearer and nearer, how 
the culprit must have quailed and trembled ! 
But there was another heart filled with feeling. 
This was the heart of Joshua. Exhibiting all 
the gentleness of a judge merciful to the 
criminal while inflexibly just to the crime, 
reflecting a little of the clemency and com- 
passion of the Judge of all the earth, he 
addressed the guilty man with great tender- 
ness as his “son,” and adjured him to avert 
the worst consequences of his act by candour 
and confession. He could give him no hope 
of life, but he could breathe all blessing upon 
him for death, if he would even now be peni- 
tent and open. And Achan was; he told the 
whole tale, his temptation, his yielding, his 
secretion, everything. Yes, he repented, and 
(we need not doubt) he was forgiven. But 
his sin must not go unpunished. For Israel’s 
sake he must die. And with him his wife and 


| people a sharp lesson. 


his children and all that he had were brought} Perhaps it may be added that there was 
into the glen, well called, from the ‘“troubler,” | something exceptional in their crime as there 
“the valley of trouble :” and they “stoned | certainly was in their punishment. If it be 
him with stones, and burnt him with fire,” and | true that nothing is told us of any share of 
raised over him a cairn to warn the covetous|the family in the father’s crime, ‘‘we have 
and disobedient for many a long day to/just as little right,” as Kiel says, “to assume 


come. 

It was a terrible sentence, nor do I think 
we may mitigate its terrors by supposing that 
Achan on/y died, his family being but wit- 
nesses of his death. The singular pronoun 
in the one clause * does not prove this, for 
it is followed by the plural pronoun in the 
other. No, Achan and his family must be 
left there under that heap of stones in the 


'| valley of Achor, suffering the righteous judg- 
| ment of God. 


But two or three things ought to be remem- 
bered in connection with the case. First, it 
was exceptional. People are apt to say God 
confounds the innocent with the guilty. This is 
the very reverse of the truth. The fact is that 
this law—the law of family retribution for 
individual sin—was in existence amongst 
Orientals. It is the rule in some parts of the 
East to this day. But Jehovah, so far from 
enjoining it, prohibited it, telling zs people, 
“ The fathers shall not be put to death for the 


* Chap. x. vii. 8. 


| that the punishment was inflicted upon them 
}as innocent persons.” God, who knoweth 
the heart, may have seen that ¢Hey were as 
| guilty as Ae. 

| But if we are to be so perpetually pointed 
'to this perishing family, surely it is only fair 
to remind our censors of another family that 
was saved. Side by side with Achan and his 
household stand the figures of Rahab and 
her household. Here also the same principle 
was observed—the unity of the family: one 
believed, many were spared. Now we are 
in no danger of forgetting this in the one 
case, but let us be as ready to remember 
itin the other. The same God who visits 
the sins of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation of them that 
hate Him, shows mercy unto ¢housands [of 
generations, says Whately—7. ¢, His mercy 
is much greater than His judgment] of them 
that love Him and keep His commandments. 
And thisprinciple hasbeen extended into Chris- 


* Deut. xxiv. 16. f 1. Cor. v5: 
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tianity, for the word rings in every believer's |alone in his iniquity,” let us set the saved 
ear, ‘Thou shalt be saved, and thy house.” Let | form of Rahab, the wicked who repented of 
us hear that word. We cannot deny, we cannot | ‘her wickedness, and who, spared herself, was 
destroy the unity of the family for evil. The| the means of sparing others also. Yes, turn 
suffering of Achan’s house is only an instance | from the slain to the saved, and trust that this 
in Scripture of what we ‘see in providence|law of the unity of households, however 
every day, that the innocent have to suffer | ‘harshly it sometimes seems to work, will at 
through the guilty. But let us not forget the /last make mercy rejoice against judgment, 
unity of the family for good. Over against | “that in all things ” Christ “may have the 
the sad form of Achan, the righteous who’ pre-eminence.” 

forsook the paths of right, and “ perished not | J. B. FIGGIS, 











GOOD SERVANTS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


BY A “MOTHER OF THE MAIDS.” * 
Part I. 


Rosina Lapy Lytron wrote, a few years, walls completely hidden by the rich green 
since, a little book containing some charm-| varnished ivy in which they were embowered. 
| ing passages, called “‘ The Household Fairy.” | Over the hall door—a very thick black oak 
I am now not about to point out any blemishes | one—was an arched portico of trellis-work, 
which captious cavillers are always most happy | covered by a sweet luxuriance of jessamine 
to supply, but to give myself and others the and China roses; and within this arch was a 
pleasure and profit of what will be found very | | garden seat on each side. 
delightful reading. | “Though my knock was almost imme- 
We are told that Mrs. Riversdale, a widow | distely answered, I had sufficient time to 
lady of fortune, was travelling with two!observe the dazzling brightness of the old- 
daughters in North Wales. An invitation to | fashioned brass knocker, and the snowy 
the girls from their Cheshire aunt, very | white of the door flag. The door was opened 
tempting in the prospect of birthday fétes, &c.,| by a girl of about eighteen, tall and slight, 





reluctance to leave her, and induced them to| well made as to fit without crease or wrinkle 
start under the protection of their steady man-|her trim, well-rounded figure ; this dress 
servantand lady’s-maid, while Mrs. Riversdale | being relieved by plain linen cuffs, a small 
| sent to engage a lodging highly spoken of in | ‘plain linen collar to match, not fastened with 
the neighbourhood, kept by a Mrs. Welldon, | one of those flagrant glass-set-in-brass brooches 
who had formerly been confidential servant so much affected by girls of the present day, 
to a lady of rank of the old school. To this, but with two oval red cornelian links, with one 
excellent person Mrs. Riversdale proceeded | small bright gold link to unite them. This 
on foot at about four inthe afternoon, as soon | dress was also relieved by a short white 
as her daughters Constance and Veleda had | muslin apron and a small round white net cap, 
left her in their travelling carriage ; and after| which covered without in the least conceal- 
a short pleasant walk through some lanes, | ing her really beautiful burnished hair, nearly 
reached a cottage garden full of sweet and | the colour of a ripe horse-chestnut. This 
old-fashioned flowers too numerous to men-|she wore plainly braided over a smooth, 
tion. | | broad forehead, with no attempt at a chignon, 

“ The house itself,” she says, ‘‘ was as quiet | but in thick smooth plaits coiled round the 
and old-fashioned as the garden in which it) back of her head. I do not know whether, 
stood, being a ten-roomed tenement of two strictly speaking, she would have been called 
stories high, tiled with red heart-shaped tiles, | pretty, though she had very large, pretty, 
upon which grew innumerable tufts of velvet | | innocent, honest-looking hazel eyes, which 
moss, houseleek, and pellitory of the wall.| looked at you with an expression of mingled 
The windows were all casement-lattice, the | candour and trust.” 

This engaging-looking girl was, in fact, 
the “ household fairy,” on whose cleanliness, 


* NoTE.—In former times there used to be an in-| 
fluential elderly —— called the *‘ Mother of the! 
Maids,” whose offic 


¢ is now obsolete. | order, and neat-handedness depended the 

















made their mother overrule their affectionate but not thin, in a neat black alpaca dress, so | 
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comfort of the house ; but as her teaching; moss. At the foot of the stairs stood a tall 
was derived from Mrs. Welldon, her mistress, | old clock in an oak case, black with age. 
who was the e/d fairy of the establishment, it}. . . A door in the rear of the hall being 
is to her method and training that we must/ open, there was a vista of another garden at 
look in order to find under what system of! the back, and two apartments,—one a sort of 
careful, though kind management Audrey |sitting-room, containing afew old high-backed, 
owed her capital ways. | black leather-seated chairs, with a couch to 
“Mrs. Welldon was a little woman, a head | match, before which stood a large spinning- 
shorter than Audrey, and was also dressed in| wheel, upon the distaff of which was plenty 
black; none of your flimsy modern fabrics, of flax. The other room beyond this one 
but a thick silk, open in front, displaying a| was the kitchen, with its snow-white dressers 


good quilted black calimanco petticoat, and land tables, and radiant from its bright copper, 


_ pinned up behind so as not to trail on the| brass, and block tin datterie de cuisine. The 


floor. Her waist was long and taper, her; cleanliness of the whole house was plainly 
neck covered by a white lawn kerchief pinned | to be seen, but what was more, you /e/t it.” 
at the back and in front; in short, her bust} As Mrs. Riversdale went upstairs, she 
had much the appearance of the time-honoured | observed along the landing a large and very 
portraits of Mother Hubbard. She wore | old oak press, forming a wainscot, as it were, 
high-heeled shoes, certainly not to follow the | to the wall. 

fashion, but simply because she had worn} One door of it being partially open, she 
them from her youth upwards, and still did | descried an immense store of bed and table 
so; a good, useful-looking pair of scissors, | linen, and remarked on its abundance. 

and a heart-shaped pin-cushion of red) Mrs. Welldon replied,— 

morocco, which hung suspended by a long| “ Most of it was my mother’s and grand- 
brass chain from her right side. Her cap—| mother’s before me, ma’am, for 1 have only 
much whiter than her hair—was of clean | thirty-six pairs of sheets of my own spinning, 
white lawn, high-crowned, and neatly crimped | and all the Hamburgh damask table-linen I 
round her face, almost like a Quaker’s cap.| possess was given me by my dear mistress, 
Her eyes, as they appeared behind her large| the late Lady Carisbrook when I began 
round-rimmed silver spectacles, were dark, | housekeeping, for I had the honour of being 
still bright, piercing, and intelligent, but} her ladyship’s maid for fifteen years.” 


withal intensely kind and sagacious, like} Mrs. Riversdale found everything in her | 


those of an old dog who knew that life was| bedroom as cleanly and fresh as the rest of 
not all marrow-bones and meadows, but that | the house ; her dressing-things nicely put out, 
kicks, cold, and hunger made up the greater | her Jezgnoir over the back of the chair before 
part of it.” the toilette-glass, her slippers in front of her 
This good old lady advanced immediately | chair, &c. In afew minutes Audrey entered 
after her maid, folding her arms, and with a/with a bright little brass kettle of hot water. 
low and reverential curtsey said,— | Mrs. Riversdale, when she went downstairs, 
‘“‘T fear, ma’am, you have had a very hot|found Mrs. Welldon waiting in the hall to 
walk ; would you like to take anything before | show her into the sitting-room, where, it need 
dinner, which was ordered for six ?” | hardly be said, everything was well-appointed, 
“ Nothing, thank you, Mrs. Welldon; the | old-fashioned, and comfortable, without any 
walk was delightful, and I am charmed with} pretension to elegance. The cloth was laid 
your house and garden.” |for dinner, and she was struck by the white 
“You are good, ma’am, but they are poor, | satin look and texture of the table cloth and 
old-fashioned, out-of-the-way things, like my- | napkin, and the brilliant polish of the old- 
self—Here, Audrey, take the lady’s cloak | fashioned spoons and forks, which looked as 


and parasol up to her room.” |if they had just come out of a silversmith’s || 


The house was large, but low, we are told, | shop, a rare appearance for lodging-house 
with heavy oak rafters. ' plate. 

“The hall was covered with strips of oil-| In due time Audrey brought in the very 
cloth of that common pattern which represents | nice and exceedingly well-dressed little dinner, 
diamonds of black and white marble. On| consisting of a small tureen of excellent giblet 
one side was a large, old-fashioned Siena} soup, a very fine bream, a roast duckling and 
marble slab, supported by a colossal eagle} green peas, and in conclusion a greengage 


| carved in ebony, and on this table stood a_| tart. 


large green flower-basket, filled with pots of} Mrs. Riversdale was particularly struck by 











| carnations and other plants embedded in| Audrey’s quiet and anticipative waiting ; 
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everything was in the room ready; nothing 
had to be gone for or waited for, and the 
napkin she waited with was perfectly fresh 
and unrumpled. The dinner service was of 
real Japan china, with carnations in their 


On going down to breakfast, Mrs. Rivers- 
dale found it set as perfectly as the dinner had 
been, though she again was amused at the 
limited provision of cream, which, however, 
was enough, and therefore as good as a feast. 








natural colours painted on it; and as it is|In short, not to dwell too particularly on the 
well known that this china is very old, Mrs. | dainties of the table, she was perfectly satis- 
Riversdale was puzzled to think how any of | fied with everything, and:had spent about ten 
it could have preserved its patriarchal age in| days at Mrs. Welldon’s, when she received a 
a lodging-house, not knowing how scrupu-| letter from her daughters, modestly petition- 
lously Mrs. Welldon and Audrey preserved | ing for another fortnight’s leave of absence. 
things. | This she willingly granted, for she was at 
As Mrs. Welldon had a garden, there was | present perfectly content to be where she was, 
also a modest dessert of raspberries, currants, |and indeed the attendance on her rather im- 
and those rare old dark green gooseberries so | proved than fell off. 
seldom seen now. The tea was equally good,| One evening, as she was lying on the sofa, 
the bread excellent, home-made, but white | she heard Mrs. Welldon’s gentle tap at the 
and wheaten, the butter delicious, and the | drawing- room door; for she came in every 





cream thick, sweet, and excellent, though very | evening to inquire what she should provide 


little in quantity. for the next day’s dinner. 


| Upon going to bed, Audrey brought her | 
.| hot water, but Mrs. Welldon herself remained , briefly discussed, she wished still to detain her 

| to undress her and put away her things, very |a little in conversation ; and as Mrs. Welldon 
|| civilly offering to remain and brush her hair, could by no means be prevailed on to sit 
‘| but this she would not permit. 


|| a paradise of good old-fashioned comfort, not to find them, a compromise was entered into. 
|| one of those abominable modern implements | _ Mrs. Welldon knew that Mrs. Riversdale had 
| of torture called “spring beds,” where one is | been accustomed to have her ankles rubbed, 


|| frantically rolled about like an egg on a plate and forthwith undertook the task, chatting I} 
|| all night, never able to sink down and subside, | freely as she did so. 


' and which so far deserve their name that the | 


inclined to spring out. Mrs. Riversdale had | helps she kept. 








When this important matter had been 1 


The bed, down in the presence of her betters, though |! 
| with its sweet, smooth, and snowy linen, was Mrs. Riversdale thought it would be difficult || 


Mrs. Riversdale soon made use of her || 
|| moment one has sprung into them one feels opportunity to ask her how many servants or || 


|| don’s. 








|| never enjoyed a night of more refreshing 
| rest. 
And so ended her first day at Mrs. Well- 


‘| Will it not be well worth our while to go | 
{| on a little longer, and gradually discover the | 
| simple secret of such order and comfort ? It, 
| only needs a little abridgment to suit our 
| limits. 
(| Next morning when Mrs. Riversdale rang, 
Audrey brought her hot water, filled her bath, | 
arranged her dressing-gown and slippers, and | 
| in short was the same quiet handy girl as the | 
day before, forgetting nothing, but never | 
making a fuss. Mrs. Riversdale remarked 
that, though now only nine o’clock, she had 
nothing of the untidy look of a maid-of-all- 
work. She did not, of course, wear her 
alpaca dress and muslin apron in the morn- 
ing, but her hair was perfectly neat. She 
wore a clean buff print, and instead of the 
clean white linen cuffs of the day before, 
she now wore long brown holland cuffs 
braided with purple that reached to her 
elbows. 





“Servants, ma’am!” said she, in surprise, || 
i“ why, of course I only keep one! How 
could a person of my condition afford | 
/more ?” {| 
“Only one? How on earth, then, do you 
the house so || 
uniformly and beautifully clean, to keep your || 


manage, besides keeping 


glass and plate in such excellent order? 


| Though I have a butler, a footman, and a 
page, I assure you your glass and plate in 


brilliancy outdo mine.’ 

‘Well, ma’am, there are twelve hours in 
the day,—a great deal may be done, especially 
in a small house, in that time, provided it zs 
done ; but forty-eight hours are not long 
enough to do anything where work is always 
going to be done.” 

And she went on to say that her rule was, 
when glass had only been used for water, 
never to let it stand about a minute, as it was 
the letting glass be standing about dirty that 
spoiled it, and got it broken. She always had 
it washed immediately, in cold water and tea- 
leaves, and rinsed with clean cold water and 
set to drain; and before it was put away, 
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wiped with, a very clean, soft glass-cloth. As 
for the tea-leaves, they.do rather better, after 
being wet with cleaning the glass, to sweep 
the carpets with, . China she always had 


-washed in plenty of very hot water, rinsed 


afterwards in cold, wiped very dry with a 
clean, soft glass-cloth, and of course put away 
immediately. 


ately into: boiling water, and wiped, to get all 
the grease, off, and then polished and sharp- 
ened on the knife-board directly before being 
put away. As for plate, Mrs. Welidon never 


used plate-powder, and knew the well-founded | 


dislike; of gentry to dim, foggy plate. She 
therefore, always kept a large brown bowl 
with whiting, mixed. with water to the consis- | 
tence of cream, ready at hand. As soon as 
the plate came out of the dining-room, the 
spoons, and. forks were plunged into boiling | 
water, and carefully wiped to take off grease 
and all other. stains, and then dipped each. 
one separately into the bowl.of whiting, and 
laid all night on a clean cloth, not touching | 
each other.;., The next day she of course 
found.thena all quite dry... Audrey then had. 
a clean, soft chamois leather, with which she | 
rubbed off the whiting, and that none might | 
hang about them, they were again dipped in| 
boiling. water, and carefully wiped with a) 
clean, soft, old damask napkin till they looked | 
much cleaner than if just out of a silversmith’s | 
shop; the. whole. affair lasting about ten| 
minutes, | 

As to the table cloths, Mrs. Welldon said| 
that of course they could not be put on again | 
if the least stained or rumpled, but as she did | 


The blades of knives, after | 
being used, she.always had plunged immedi- | 


\I find it act. like a charm. Audrey is a very 


good girl, and in the three years she-has lived 
with me has never broken. or spoilt anything, 
as she looks on my old furniture like my: old 
friends, whom she knows I ‘should greatly 
regret.” 

“TI suppose you keep a cow, Mrs. Well- 
don?” observed Mrs. Riversdale, “as the 
cream you give me is always sweet.”' wif] 

“No, ma’am, I could not afford to keep a 
cow, nor do I want one in the small way I 
am in.» I only take three pints of milk a 
day.” 

“Then how do you manage to have cream 
for me morning and evening, and always to 
have it perfectly sweet ?” 

“To-morrow, ma’am,” said Mrs. Welldon, 
smiling, “ I'll show you. the funny little Queen 
Mab of a milk pan I-use” (which she. did 
the next day.. It was exactly the shape of a 
large milk-pan, in what is called queen’s ware, 
but very shallow, and in circumference the 
size of a common dinner-plate).. ‘ Every 
morning,” continued she, “a pint and a quar- 
ter of new milk is poured into it, which pro- 
duces just enough thick.cream for your tea ; 


‘for, you see, very little is sent up ; and in the 


evening I set the same quantity of new milk 
for the morning’s cream ; and the skim milk 
does for Audrey, the dog, the cat, the pud- 
dings, and me.” 

Mrs, Riversdale was amused, and. looked 
with great admiration upon the little Ajax of 
a milk-pan, and found it was protected from 
thunder by being placed on nettles sprinkled 
with water on a table in the cellar. 

“ How is it,” said she another time, “ that 





not like to be extravagant, they were always | though your house is so scrupulously fresh, 
carefully folded in their original folds, and | clean, and neat, one never sees any scrubbing 
then put into the presser, and so came out and cleaning going on? . Audrey begins the 








again quite fresh. | day as clean and neat as if she had been put 
away in a bandbox, and had nothing to do 
until she was called out of it.” 

‘‘ Well, ma’am,” said Mrs. Welldon, “I 
must tell you as I tell the servants, that work 
won't do itself, and the only effectual way of 
keeping a house clean is not fo let it get dirty; 
for as we need to wash, dress, eat, drink, 
sleep, and take exercise every day, and not 
only now and then, so does a house require 
the same regular care and attention. Audrey 
and I both rise at six. An hour and a half, 
that is till half-past seven, is plenty for serub- 
bing, grate-cleaning, and other dirty work, 
when done every day. When neglected one 
day it takes both more time and more work. 
All through the house I have the window- 
sills, inside and out, washed every day, not 
with soap, for that destroys the paint, but with 

26 


Of course all this duly impressed Mrs. | 
Riversdale, who wrote it down afterwards, | 
and she remarked. on the beauty and rarity of | 
Mrs. Welldon’s japan dinner service, and | 
wondered at so much of it being preserved. 
“For one thing that is honestly broken,” 
returned Mrs. Welldon, “twenty are smashed, 
cracked, or. chipped, from downright careless- 
ness and inattention. But I tell my girls my 
things are very costly ; have either been given 
to me by my lady, or come down to me 
through generations, and cannot be replaced. 
So I set great store by them, and so surely as 
they injure them I will deduct their value 
from their wages, which would not repay the 
loss to me afterall. Of course I cannot do 
this at first with raw girls, but when they are 
broken into thoroughly careful, orderly ways, 
vill. 
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a wet flannel, and dried with a clean duster, 
which preserves the paint fresh and clean for 
years. I then takea large clothes-brush with 
a very long handle to it, with which all the 
window-curtains are every day beaten and 
dusted, so that no dust can ‘possibly remain 
in them, and the bed-curtains the same. And 
this long brush has linen caps to tie over it, 
put on clean every day, with which the tops 
of the doors, the ceilings, tops of wardrobes, 
and other high and out-of-the-way places are 
also dusted—picture-frames, and other things 
of that sort. The floorcloth in the hall is 
every morning wiped over with a flannel, not 
too wet, wrung out of cold water and well 
soaped, and then rubbed dry with a soft, clean 
duster, which keeps it bright and polished for 
years. The same is done under the beds 
every day, where I have no carpets to harbour 
dust and fleas. The carpets are only swept 
twice a week, but then thoroughly, with plenty 
of wet tea-leaves, but every day the furniture, 
all that is wood, is well brushed with good 
hard brushes, for I never allow any polish 
but ‘elbow-polish.’ As for the brass, that is 
nét a minute’s work with a little rotten-stone 


| and oil, kept in a jar on purpose, and polished 





off with a flannel. By the time all 
that is done and the door-step whitened, it 
wants a quarter to eight. Audrey then gives 
herself a good wash, and puts on her morning 
dress, but as there is always some dirty work 
to do in a kitchen, she has a large loose 


| brown holland wrapper which she puts on 


over her dress before we sit down to break- 
fast, and which keeps her clean and neat, and 
she also wears it while laying the table for 
your breakfast, ma’am, and keeps another 
quite clean holland wrapper upstairs for 
making the beds in, not to soil the bedding 
and the valance, and so as to be clean when 


| your bell rings, ma’am,”’ 


Mrs. Riversdale was.still desirous to know 
how the extreme cleanliness of the washing 
apparatus was preserved, and the marble slab 
of the washing-stand without a speck upon it, 
but looking like a piece of blanc-mange, so 
white and polished. 


“That is because the splashings of the soap’ 


and water are always cleaned off directly, 
ma’am, and then it is rubbed over with olive 
oil, for water should never be used to marble, 
still less soap ; they spoil and deaden it. As 
for the basins, they are kept bright and clean 
with tea-leaves every day, which remove 
every stain without scratching the paint, and 
then they are plentifully rinsed.” 

Mrs. Riversdale observed that notwith- 
standing Mrs. Welldon’s method, and her rare 


art of setting about things in the right way, 
she could not help being surprised at her 
complete success. 

“In my own tolerable experience of house- 
keeping,” said she, “I have found it very 
easy to make good rules, but difficult, almost 
impossible, to get them practically and uni- 
formly carried out.” 

*‘ Ah, ma’am,” said Mrs. Welldon, ‘“‘ that is 





| because you, as a gentlewoman, cannot be 


| with, and follow up your servants, and indeed 


| even if you could, the difference of class would 
|almost inevitably nullify all your precepts 
and even your example; but I, being one of 
themselves, speak and act with more authority 
and effect ; and they believe me when I point 
out to them how much they injure their own 
interests in life by being unfaithful and un- 
profitable servants, and letting silly, ignorant 
girls of their own class corrupt them by dis- 
suading them from doing their duty, and tell- 
ing them not to mind such ‘ nonsensical, over- 
particular, and fidgety ways,’ for that they 
can easily get another place. I tell them 
situations are indeed plentiful, but good and 
|comfortable ones are not; and people who 
|run in and out of places every four or six 
|months cannot expect to make and keep 
friends in their employers, or that their 
masters and mistresses should have the least 
regard or respect for them, as even the least 
| generous and indulgent masters and mistresses 
are sure to have for old and faithful servants ; 
_and above all I try to impress upon them that 
great sad truth, that when sickness or age 
overtakes them, it will not be those of their 
| own class who have done so much to corrupt 
‘them, who will give them even a crust.” 
Furthermore Mrs. Welldon said 
‘merely to teach the lower classes to read, 
| without at the same time teaching them w/a 
|to read and what to shun, seemed to her 
|very much like placing loaded fire-arms in 
the hands of a child, or blowing sparks 
'from a forge with a barrel of gunpowder near 
it. ‘ To read for amusement as well as in- 
struction,” said she, “is not only desirable, 
but necessary. SolI take in Good Words and 
the Family Herald. Nothing but good can 
be learnt from them. I know that Audrey 
and I enjoy our readings amazingly, and I 
always find the girl practically the better for 
them.” 

It hurt her even to see a paper-spill wan- 
tonly wasted. “ For that matter, ma’am, I’m 
such a ‘screw,’ that even the pieces of thread 
and snippings of silk lying about on the 
carpets I will not have them swept away ; I 
have them ravelled into a great bag, and you 
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have no idea what nice soft pillows these; “The hug the poor Welshman gave the 
ravellings make, and how glad poor people | quilt when he received it was quite affection- 
are of them ; but/above all, it teaches what I ate, and he departed with more gratitude’ in 
find one of the most difficult things to teach | his heart and manner than many a recipient 
servants—that everything is of use, and that of far greater gifts ; so true is it that the value 
therefore it is a great sin to waste anything.” | of a thing consists not in its intrinsic worth 

Nor was this an empty boast, for Mrs. so much as in its being commensurate with 
Riversdale found on trial that the pillows of our immediate and pressing necessity for it.” 
ravellings were as comfortable and as much| As Mrs. Riversdale noted one instance 
in request as Mrs. Welldon said. /after another of the benevolence of the ever- 

“ But surely,” said she, “ it must take ages doing, ever-giving, ever-helping woman before 
to make a sufficiently large pillow ?” her, tears came into her eyes, though ‘she 

“No, indeed, ma’am ; dressmakers and was not going to teli her how she respected 
others are very good to me in sending their | and admired her; indeed, she could not, ‘for 
snippings, and I am quite as proud of a good there is a sort of moral electricity in all things 
bag as the gentlemen are of theirs when they really good, great, and noble, which, while it 
go out shooting.” thrills through our whole being, we never 

Audrey presently came in to summon her/can put into words. She had already ex- 
mistress to a surgical case ; a poor man had | pressed her opinion of Audrey as the perfec- 
badly grazed his leg in the overturn of a cart, | tion of a nicely and respectably dressed ser- 
and wanted her to attend to it. vant, and Mrs. Welldon said,— 

Mrs. Welldon hastily rose, and Mrs, Rivers-| ‘I have had excellent material, ma’am, to 
dale, with her readily granted leave, accom-| work on in those Spences—her sister Effie in 
panied her. The kitchen, it need not be said, | particular. I think she has an unusually fine 
was a marvel of neatness. On a little round | and noble nature, though, indeed, Audrey is 
side table was a Madeira basket full of stock- | as good a girl as can be, even if she has not 
ings, which Audrey was beautifully darning. | quite the same refinement of feeling as her 

The poor man, whose case we need not| sister. But she is very good and self-denying 
fully enter into, was most grateful for the skill | for all that, and very good to her parents, 
and tenderness with which it was treated ;;as I make her put all her wages into the 
and in conclusion begged, with some hesita- | savings bank, in order to help them ; and she 
tion, for another of those nice pillows and only spends on her dress the gratuities she 
quilts which his mother in the rheumatics| receives from the lodgers.” 








had already experienced the benefit of.| “Then how many lodgers have you, Mrs. 
Audrey: was instantly despatched for ‘them, | Welldon?” 
and the quilt looked so light that Mrs. Rivers-| ‘Only one, or one set at a time, ma’am. 


dale was surprised there could be any warmth | As far as the rooms go I have plenty of 
in it. Mrs. Welldon explained,— accommodation for more ; but as more than 

“JT doubt if there is any warmth in it, one set could not be properly waited on by 
ma’am, but it is a sort of calorific save-all, as|me and my one servant, I never take more 


|| it prevents the heat of the body, or that of | than one set.” 


the other bedclothes, from escaping; and so,} “And artter all your trouble and uphill 
though very light, if put on first next the sheet, | work to make them good servants, I dare say 
before the blanket, keeps the person as warm | that after you have succeeded as admirably 
as atoast. These quilts are nothing but three | as you do, you often have them tempted away.” 
layers of newspapers laid between two sheets| ‘But that is what I wish, ma’am, for I can 
of thick brown packing-paper; the coarse | only afford to give them eight pounds a year, 
muslin in which they are quilted to keep them | whereas, when thoroughly competent and 


| compactly together are old stiff muslin dress-| deserving, they can get ten, twelve, and 


linings, which, being washed, become soft, and | fourteen pounds a year.” 


| would not be fit for anything else. And in| “ How very good and disinterested of you 


the long winter evenings Audrey and I to- | to be constantly going through such drudgery 
gether can make one in an evening, or six|and putting yourself to so much inconveni- 
in a week; so, as the material costs nothing, ence for the benefit of others !” j 
I have ‘always a good stock of these quilts} ‘Not at all, ma’am; we are all placed in 
ready.”’* | this world 40 do what we can. Youremember 
* The author tells us she has made them, as de- een Saviour’s great and gracious commenda- 
scribed above, wth great success for the last fifteen |tion of poor Mary Magdalene— SHE HATH 
| DONE WHAT SHE COULD. J 


years. 
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In this way Mrs. Welldon improved inci- 
dental opportunities when Mrs, Riversdale 
encouraged her, though by no means forward 
to make them, but always knowing her place, 
as Audrey knew hers. It -appeared she had 
married from Lady Carisbrook’s, and was now 
the mother of two grown-up children ; one 
now a confidential servant to young Lady 
Carisbrook, the other a clerk in the Bank of 
England. Her maids had not all been like 
Audrey or Effie; some of them had turned 
out very sadly, in spite of all her care and 
teaching, and doubtless had cost her tears ; 
for we learn to love those to whom we are 
constantly trying to do good; or rather the 
love comes first, at the very beginning, and 
lightens the trouble, for “love knows no 
load.” But vanity, self-will, and bad advice 
had been in a great measure the ruin of these 
unhappy girls, who regretted their real friend 
too late when she had been forsaken, and 
she could only hope and pray for those of 
them who had not already found early and 
neglected graves. 

One morning Mrs. Riversdale inquired 
with interest whether Effie Spence, who 
seemed to Mrs. Welldon superior to Audrey, 
were in service and likely to remain; and 
found she was living already with Lady 
Marion Graham. 

To her surprise she learnt that Lady 
Marion, who was an early friend of hers, 
now lived only a mile and a half off ; and 
finding that Mrs. Welldon often went to see 
Effie, and also some poor people on her way, 
she requested that the next time she did so 
she would let her accompany her. 

Mrs. Welldon said she should only be too 
happy, provided she did not mind her carry- 
ing a basket, the contents of which were 
much needed by a sick person by the road. 
Mrs. Riversdale declared that, so far from 
minding it in the least, she would gladly take 
her turn in carrying the basket. 

This horrified Mrs. Welldon, who said she 
should indeed think the world was coming to 
an end if she allowed it. She proceeded to 
say that Effie was engaged to be married to a 
respectable young carpenter, but had no 
intention of doing so for some time, as neither 
of them was rich enough, besides which she 
did not wish to leave Lady Marion at present, 
who, in addition to many other trials, had 
lately had heavy pecuniary losses, and had 
reduced her establishment to four servants. 
She had been sadly troubled by some of her 
maids, and now found her greatest comfort in 
Effie, on whom she was able to place entire 
dependence. Moreover it afterwards ap- 














peared that Effie positively refused Lady 
Marion’s offer to raise her wages from twelve 
pounds to twenty, and that of those twelve 
she gave six to her parents. She was so 
clever at her needle that Lady Marion found 
she had no need to employ a sempstress, and 
she did up a dress Lady Marion had given 
her so well that she begged her to wear it 
herself, saying it was too good for a servant. 
She saved her the expense of buying new 
brushes and sponges every ten or twelve 
months, by washing the brushes in. cold 
water with plenty of soap, and then rinsing 
the soap quite out of them with plenty more 
of cold water, and rubbing them dry quickly 
with a soft towel, the whole process not taking 
more than three minutes, then drying them—. 
not by the fire, but in a thorough draught in 
the sun. 
of the water, to squeeze all the soap out of 
them, and then rinsed them thoroughly in 
plenty of cold water, squeezed them very dry, 
and shook them a minute or two. 

But it would be unfair to quote any more 


of Effie’s good ways under the pretext ofonly | 


recommending her ways to attentive consider- 
ation. 
On arriving at Lady Marion’s cottage orneé 


Mrs. Riversdale was received with surprise , 
and delight by her early friend, who was, | 


however, considerably discomposed by an | 


effort among her household to shake her con- 
fidence in Effie Spence, of whom they were 
jealous, and whom she felt most reluctant to 
give up her good opinion of. Luckily, the 
united efforts of Mrs. Riversdale and Mrs. 
Welldon, and appeal for direct explanation 
to Effie herself, not only completely exone- 
rated her, but made Lady Marion think more 
highly of her than before, and resolved to 
part with the cook, who had so nearly made 
mischief between them. 

When Mrs. Riversdale’s stay with Mrs. 
Welldon concluded, she left her with great 


esteem and regret, and thenceforth continued 
to spend a few weeks with her every autumn. 


Effie continued to remain in faithful service 


till Lady Marion’s death; at no very long 
interval from which she became the happy | 
and excellent wife of her faithful suitor, Evan | 
Alleyne. 
Though this little narrative is avowedly a | 
fiction, there are too many touches of truth | 
in itto make us doubt that they are derived 
from the experience of life, though probably 
not from one life only. 
standpoint is different from that of Lady 
Lytton, or the imaginary Mrs. Riversdale, or 
the worthy Mrs. Welldon, and in fact inferior | 


Though my own 





As for sponges, she took them ous | 
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to that of almost every able-bodied, right- 
minded, well-intentioned head of a family of 
my acquaintance, of course I have my own 
views and experiences, the result of more 
than twenty years, and during that time it 
has been frequently a source of regret that 
the question among my female acquaintance 
between mistresses and maids is so often a 
painful one. 

The grand secret of this is generally the 
want of sympathy. If the house is a gay one, 
and the servants constantly see their em- 
ployers bent on _ pleasure-seeking, without 
regard to their own rest and reasonable com- 
forts, it is not surprising that they become 
selfish too ; and if they do not it is an excep- 


DR. ELMSLIE AND 


MIS 


THE 


tional case, and hardly to be expected or 
exacted. On the other hand, if they have 
been habituated to consider themselves part 
of one family, filling an inferior (but very im- 
portant) place in it, are kindly and sympa- 
_thizingly treated, and if the general tone of 
‘the house is Christian, well-ordered, and 
cheerful, they will almost involuntarily 
| become attached to the family, not with eye- 
service, but as loving them and their own 
duty. But this is too wide a subject to be 
entered on in this short space, and if resumed 
must be at leisure. I conclude with a signa- 
ture now obsolete, but once well known and 
reputed, 
A MOTHER OF THE MAIDS. 


KASHMIR MEDICAL 


SION. 


Part II. 


Dr. ELMsLig entered Srinagar, the capital 
of Kashmir, on the 4th of May, 1865. His 
first business was to secure suitable quarters 
for his residence, and for the dispensary 
which he purposed to open. He writes, 
“TI learnt that the bungalows belonging to 
the Maharajah, and which he assigns to the 
Europeans visiting the valley, were either 
already occupied or reserved, at least those 
nearest the city. J had to go elsewhere, 
therefore, and was very fortunate in getting 
part of a bungalow quite close to the upper- 
most bridge of the city. For the scanty and 
rude accommodation I had to pay twenty 
rupees a month, an exorbitant rent in Kashmir. 
The accommodation consisted of one large 
room, which served for drawing-room, dining- 
room, sitting-room, bedroom, &c., three 
verandahs, and four very small closets situ- 
ated round it. Downstairs there was a 
large verandah. Being anxious to have a 
proper bargain made about the house, I sent 
for the owner's agent, and desired him to 
sign an agreement which one of my assistants 
had drawn out. I was afraid that should I 
not have a sure bargain made the proprietor 
of the house might raise some objections when 
he should see the work which I intended car- 
rying on. The man told me that no agree- 


ment of this kind could be made in Kashmir 
without the presence and consent of the 
Maharajah’s baboo. 


I need scarcely say I 


felt very anxious about the result of his being 
present. He was, nevertheless, sent for, and 
came. When all was amicably and satis- 
factorily arranged, as I thought, the baboo 
said to me that I should require to state in 
the written agreement that I was prepared to 
quit the bungalow on the 15th of October next. 
Seeing that it would be worse than useless to 
make any objection, I took my pen and wrote 
as he desired, feeling greatly ashamed that 
I belonged to the country of which Kashmir 
is a tributary.” 

On the 9th of May he records the opening 
of the dispensary. ‘ To-day is memorable 
in the history of the Kashmir Medical 
Mission, from the fact that I opened my 
dispensary this morning. I had given notice 
that I intended receiving patients from this 
date. The verandah on the southern aspect 
of the house was prepared for the sick people 
to meetin. Punctualiy at seven o’clock a.m. [, 

Qadir, the catechist, and my two native 
| assistants went into the verandah, after sup- 
| plicating together the blessing of God on the 
'work which we were about to initiate in 
|Srinagar. Qadir read the opening verses of 
ithe fifth chapter of Matthew, and made a 
running and suitable commentary on the pas- 
sage. The service was closed with a brief 
prayer for the divine blessing. I now retired 
to the small verandah on the east side of the 
house, which I had had fitted up—very 
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rudely, I must confess—as a dispensary. 
Here the patients were seen one by one. The 
number present to-day was ten. . . . 
May 10th.—Received a note from the Rev. 
W. Handcock, to say that as he had been 
prohibited by the Dirwan’s order from preach- 
ing any more in the bazaar, and as his ser- 
vants found it impossible to obtain supplies 
of food, he had resolved to quit Srinagar on the 
12th inst. ‘ If they persecute you in one city, 
flee into another.’ With Mr. Handcock’s fate 
before me it would be most unwise on my 
part to permit my catechist to preach in the 
bazaar. It appears to be the best course in 
the circumstances to be content with the day 
of small things in Kashmir, and to wait pa- 
tiently and prayerfully for a brighter day to 
dawn on this most unhappy country. After 
the morning reception of patients, I, accom- 


panied by Qadir, visited two of the bazaars | 


of the city, not for the purpose of preaching, 
but to know the people, and to spread the 
news of our dispensary.” 

These extracts show the prudence with 
which Dr. Elmslie began his work, and the 
simple plan upon which he proposed to 
carry it out. The number of his patients 
soon increased. By the end of the month 
we read of over fifty coming to him in one 
day, and he was soon called upon to perform 
important operations. On the 31st of May 
he opened a small hospital, in order to be 
able more carefully to attend to those upon 
whom he had operated. Chloroform was a 


great assistance to him, and the natives soon | 


learnt to value it, and to take it without hesi- | 
tation. But it added greatly to his difficulties | 
that he had no experienced helper to aid him | 
in his surgical work. 

On Saturdays it was Dr. Elmslie’s custom 
to have no reception at the dispensary, but to 
spend the day in itinerating through the 
neighbouring villages, distributing Gospelsand 
tracts to those who could read, and offering | 
medical advice to the sick. On some occa- 
sions he met with opposition. For instance, 
on the 2oth of May he visited the large 
village of Hazrat-Bal, where there was a 
Mussulman temple. Dr. Elmslie had some 
conversation with the principal mullah, or 
priest. On leaving him he writes :—“ I found 
Qadir standing under a shady walnut tree, | 
addressing a numerous company of hale and 
sick folk, who were quietly seated on the 


Their efforts were successful. One priest 
applied very liberally a rope which he carried 
in his hands to those whose movements were 
slower than they should be. It was a sad 
scene, and the only antidote I could think of 
for my feelings of indignation was a prayer 
to that God who was looking on and seeing 
all that was taking place against His blessed 
gospel. Qadir, the two native assistants, and 
myself, all knelt down under that same shady 
walnut, and prayed God to forgive these 
enemies of His truth, and to change their 
hearts.” 

A few days later the British resident called 
on Dr. Elmslie, and expressly told him that 
he must not ask or expect any support from 
him in his medical missionary operations. 
Subsequently this occurrence at Hazrat-Bal 
was made the pretext for bringing very serious 
charges against Dr. Elmslie and his catechist. 


no friendly feeling towards the mission, re- 
quested that the Saturday itinerations might 
‘be given up. This, however, Dr. Elmslie 
| refused to do, as the charges which had been 
brought against him were entirely without 
foundation. He expressed at the same time 
| his willingness to pay due attention to any 
pronnesgs document of the Kashmir govern- 
ment which might forbid his itinerating. 

| During this season the Bishop of Calcutta 





|(Dr. Cotton) visited Kashmir, and was pre- | 


| sent on two occasions when Dr. Elmslie was 
| receiving his patients. 
'favourable opinion in the visitors’ book of 
what he had seen. The following extract 
from his private journa] (contained in the 
bishop’s memoir) gives a detailed account of 
the impression it made on his mind :—‘I 
believe that Elmslie is knocking at the only 
gate which has any chance of being opened, 
and that his labours deserve all help and 
encouragement. . . I went this morning 
to see Dr. Elmslie and his patients. When I 
saw the process which he adopts, it struck me 
that Christianity appears in its most beneficent 
aspect. 


expounded to them in very plain and simple 
mount. 


some made occasional remarks and assenting 
comments, a small minority were listless and 





ground around him, listening most attentively 
to his words. The mullahs, as soon as they 
heard what Qadir was speaking about to the | 
people, rushed amongst them, shouting out | 
that they were to go away immediately. | 


throughout, was thoroughly good and practical. 
After this Elmslie retired into another room, 
accompanied by two intelligent young native 
Christians, whom I confirmed the other day 


The British resident, who seems to have had | 


He expressed a most | 


About twenty-four invalids were | 
seated on the floor in hisverandah at seven a.m., | 
and addressed by a catechist, who read and | 


Hindostani a portion of the sermon on the | 
Most of them seemed very attentive, | 


uninterested. Theaddress, which I couldfollow | 
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at Amritsur, and whom he is teaching to| was about to leave on account of a Government 
compound medicines. They were so sharp,| order, they proposed to draw up a petition 
careful, and modest, that they formed a very|that this order might be cancelled. This 
pleasing part of the general illustration of| testimony was exceedingly gratifying to him, 
Christianity in its effects. ‘Then the patients} but he was even more pleased to hear that 
were admitted one by one, kindly questioned | the Governor-General, Sir John Lawrence, 
and_ examined, and remedies administered. | had sent a message to the Lieutenant-Governor 
Many of them were abominably dirty, and | of the Punjaub.to request the British resident 
were exhorted to wash all over. Altogether, |in Kashmir to inform the Maharajah that his 
considering the ignorance and wretchedness | hostility to Christianity was not neutrality, and 
of the patients, and the entirely disinterested | that his policy towards missions was unworthy 
character of the mission, the scene appeared | of a prince of his enlightened views. 
to me most edifying.” Dr. Elmslie, therefore, commenced his 
In the course of the summer Dr. Elmslie | work in the spring of 1866 with more cheering 
had a sharp attack of fever, and, being obliged | prospects. His journal is as full of interest 
to seek change of air, he made an excursion | as ever, but in a sketch like this it is impos- 
into the south-eastern portion of the valley. | sible for us to follow it in detail, His patients 
But during this time he was by no means idle, | were now so numerous, being over 150 a day, 
for he took with him a large supply of medi-| that some of the European residents, who felt 
cines, tracts, and Gospels ; and wherever he /| no interest in his religious work, raised objec- 








had the opportunity he exercised his vocation 
of medical missionary. 

Meanwhile his friends at Lahore, hearing 
how much the work had increased upon him, 
sent a native doctor from the Punjaub to assist 
him. As his patients sometimes amounted to 
as many as ninety in a day, this must have been 





tions to the concourse of people around his 
| bungalow ; and a promise was given him that 
ja suitable building in another quarter should 
be handed over to him fora dispensary; but 
when he went to take possession of the house, 
he found it quite unfit for the purpose, as it 
admitted the rain freely. 














most welcome aid. Many of the natives ex-| During this season the Kashmir Medical 
pressed much gratitude for the benefits they| Mission met with a severe misfortune in the 
had obtained from his skill. He writes, how- | failure of the Agra Bank, through which it 
ever, to his mother, “ No spiritual fruit as | lost every farthing that it possessed, and Dr. 
yet; but perhaps I should not say this, for| Elmslie himself lost all his private resources. 











a Kashmiri, who fearlessly declared his faith 
in Christ in an open bazaar yesterday, endured 
a terrible beating from his fellow-countrymen, 
and still seems to stand fast.” The journal 
for the 25th of September contains this entry : 
—“ Heard glad news to-day from the catechist, 
to the effect that my Kashmiri pundit had 
declared to him that he firmly believed the 
gospel was true, but that he was afraid to 
make a public profession of his faith in Jesus 
for fear of the consequences.” 

But the time which the Maharajah had 
fixed for the departure of all Europeans from 
the valley now drew near. Some of Dr. 
Elmslie’s patients proposed to petition that he 
might be allowed to remain ; but it came to 
nothing, and on the 7th of October he left 
Srinagar. During the winter months he 
opened a dispensary at Amritsur, and carried 
on medical missionary work with his usual 
energy. His professional skill was so highly 
appreciated, that when he was about to return 
to Kashmir in the following spring, two of 
the magistrates waited on him as a deputation 
from the Europeans to request him to prolong 
his stay among them. Thinking that he was 
connected with the Government, and that he 





|Speaking of this matter, he writes to his 
mother, “ This season my health and spirits 
have kept up well, although I have had -not 
|a few things to trouble me and make me 
anxious at times. There has been, and is, 
deep, deep down below the ruffling of the 
surface, such a serene and delightful calm, 
springing from faith in my beloved Saviour, 
and partly perhaps from being devoted en- 
tirely to His exalted and holy service, that I 
enjoy in my heart of hearts much of that 
peace and joy of which a world out of Christ 
knows nothing. The devil has been tempting 
me much this past season. You know that 
India is in many respects an excellent field 
for a good doctor. He is sure to have a 
large income very soon if he acquire a good 
name by his professional skill. During this 
season, through the blessing of God, I have 
been remarkably successful in one or two 
cases. The result has been that the Maha- 
rajah, at the instigation of the British resident, 
has made me an offer of £100 a month if I 
will enter his service. ‘This of itself was not 
to be condemned, but it was stipulated that 
I was on no account to make any effort to 
spread the knowledge of Christ among his 
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people,—that is to say, 7 was to forsake my \ missionary should have full liberty to prosecute 
Saviour’s service and enter the Maharajah's. his religious work. Notwithstanding these 
Ah! dearest mother, although we would per- | stipulations, difficulties arose on these very 
haps be the better of a little more money, points. And although the arrangements 
4300 with Jesus is better ten thousand-foid | made were as good as the circumstances per- 
than £1,200 without Him. It gladdens my mitted, yet, on the whole, the experiment did 
heart to be able to give up some worldly not work well. : 
advantage for Christ's sake. Oh! what is| The dispensary at Srinagar was reopened 
money, or worldly glory and a passing name, on the gth of May, 1867. The number of 
when all here below is transient and unsatis- | patients who presented themselves was exceed- 
fying, and God, and Jesus, and heaven, with | ingly small, and it proved on inquiry that 
all its indescribable felicities and glories,|the people were prohibited from attending. 
alone are stable, eternal, and satisfying?” To Sepoys were even stationed to beat and 
a friend, he writes, “ Jesus—blessed be His send away any who approached the doctor’s 
name !—is too precious to me personally to be | house. 
sold for a thousand pieces of silver. Ah!) In June cholera broke out in the city, 
Mallett, there is of a truth that which over- and an order was issued by ‘the British 
comes the world—our faith ; and, blessed be | resident forbidding any of the people to come 
God, He has given us some of it. Doubtless to the European quarters. Dr. Elmslie, how- 
we should not be sorry to have a little more} ever, paid daily visits to the city, and was 
money ; but heaven is ours, and our Father's | gladly welcomed by the natives. He says, 
promise is better than the rajah’s cash down.” | “ The cry of woe reaches me wherever I go. 
= nee — - eons gp ee — ei ry ae — the — 
vember, 1866. Here he was cheered by |I can do is but like a drop in the ocean. 
learning that his efforts in Kashmir the pre- feel exhausted, but cannot leave.” Mean- 
vious year had already borne some fruit. He, while he was cheered by two Kashmiris 
was told by one of the American missionaries declaring their faith in Jesus Christ, and 
stationed at Loodiana that somemonths before seeking baptism. After careful examination 
two Kashmiris had come to him desiring in-| their request was granted, and they were 
struction in Christianity. They were Mus- baptized by the Rev. Mr. Brinckman. When 
~ ele priests i one of —— had — = pom the — angie 
the missionary dispensary at Srinagar, and had lay hands upon them, but they were ulti- 
been so much struck by what he had heard | mately allowed to leave Kashmir with Mr. 
that he could not rest satisfied without further | Brinckman. 
instruction. The danger which would be| “The fact,” writes Dr. Elmslie, “that the 
incurred by an inquirer after Christianity in local government of Kashmir were thus 
Kashmir decided him to set out for the forcibly preventing the poor helpless sick of 
Punjaub. Before doing so he prevailed on a the city of Srinagar, and of the valley 
friend to accompany him. On_ reaching | generally, from frequenting the Medical Mis- 
— ang -— out “a ca ya ye ee — -" = 
: and the one who had received|supreme Government of India, an ey 
his first impressions at Dr. Elmslie’s dispen-| sent a request to the government of the 
sary had, after due instruction, been baptized, | Punjaub to investigate the matter. The 
and was a to be — Sonne and vee! oe ine who is a rine man, 
sistent Christian. ne other was making showed me the request, and asked me to 
satisfactory progress, and was to be baptized state my experienceand opinion. This I did, 
shortly, _ f and my report was sent up to the Punjaub 
The winter season of 1866-7 was spent | government, who are convinced of the fact, 
ore, oe at Chamba, rays rajah of and oer urge the supreme cw 
at province having expressed an anxious to adopt measures to put a stop to such | 
desire that a medical missionary should be cruel, bigoted, and tyrannical proceedings on 
stationed in his capital. He agreed to pay a/ the part of the nativegovernmentof Kashmir.” 
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certain sum to the doctor, in return for which 
he was to be bound to render to him and his 
immediate relatives due professional at- 
tendance; but beyond this the rajah pro- 
mised not to interfere with the way in which 
he should carry on his other medical duties. 
He also expressly undertook that the medical 





We may mention in passing that Sir Donald 
McLeod, in his official report of this epidemic 
of cholera, makes honourable mention of 
Dr. Elmslie’s valuable services. 

Christmas, 1867, Dr. Elmslie spent in Cal- 
cutta, and he had the honour of a private 
interview with Sir John Lawrence, who in- 
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vited him to breakfast. The Governor- level, by dint of great exertions I was able, 
General had all along contributed to the | with assistance, to repel the advancing waters 
mission, and appeared to take a great in- | till the morning of the third day of the flood ; 
terest in it. but on they steadily came, and at last the 
The early months of 1868 were devoted to| embankment we had made gave way, and in 
the dispensary at Amritsur, but in May we came the waters like a flood. In avery short 
find Dr. Elmslie once more at work at| time my outhouses were washed away, and I 
Srinagar. The number of patients was at! and my servants had enough to do to get to 
once large, in spite of the opposition of the | a boat with a few necessary things. I am glad 
leading Mussulman judge of the city, who | to say my house stood the angry assaults of 
spread the report that the doctor sahib made | the water, and at some risk we rescued all 
his medicines of swine’s flesh and blood.! the mission property from it. The river rose 
He also decreed that before the celebration | fourteen feet above its ordinary level. The 
of any marriage the priest should proclaim | valley, as far as you could see, was one ex- 
that if either man or woman went to the/ tensive lake, with its surface diversified with 
doctor sahib there would be a divorce. Still, | beautiful clumps of leafy trees. The sight 
on the whole, the opposition was less than in| was one long to be remembered for its great 
former years. Dr. Elmslie writes, “The}| beauty. The loss sustained by the Maharajah 
people are much less bigoted than formerly. | and the cultivators of the soil must be very 
We can speak to them much more freely and | considerable, as the first crop of the year was 
plainly, without fear of offending them. And about mature when the rain came.” 
a very large number of the inhabitants of the, In the end of this season Dr. Elmslie 
valley, both high and low, now look upon us| received the news of his mother’s death, and 
as their friends, and in their difficulties anda heavy blow it was to him, for, as we have 
sorrows come to us for advice and sym- seen, he had been devotedly attached to her 
athy.” from his earliest childhood. When she was 
Dr. Elmslie had permission from the Church taken away he felt that the greatest attraction 
Missionary Society to return home the next to home was gone. However, his term of 
cold season, but though longing to see his service had expired, he needed change, and 
mother again—for her health had lately been | matters of importance demanded his presence 
muchimpaired—he decided on waitinganother in England. So he decided to return. 
year, according to his original agreement.! arly in 1870 he sailed from Bombay. On 
Two or three of the natives were in a pro- his arrival in this country he met with a hearty 
mising religious condition, and he did not welcome, more particularly in Edinburgh. 
like to leave them for so long a period; and Whilst there he took up his abode with his 
he was also busy collecting materials for a friend at the Medical Missionary Dispensary ; 
Kashmiri dictionary, and he wished to wait and as a token of “filial gratitude” (as he 
until it was sufficiently forward for him to himself called it) he undertook the superin- 
employ part of his time in England in having tendence while he sent Dr. Burns Thomson 
it published. He therefore returned as’ off for a holiday in the Highlands. Hischief 
usual to Amritsur for the winter, and in May, | work, however, during the time he remained 
1869, recommenced operations in Kashmir. at home was the preparation of a Kashmiri 
The number of patients now became so large dictionary. Indeed, he worked so hard on 
that he was obliged to receive the men and this subject that he brought on a severe ill- 
women on alternate days. This summer we ness, the effects of which he never entirely 
have the first mention of those severe floods | shook off. At this period Dr. Elmslie was 
with which the valley was occasionally visited. much perplexed as to his future plans. His 
On June 28th Dr. Elmslie writes, ‘“ Twenty | heart was in Kashmir, but at the same time 
days ago it began to rain very heavily in the’ the yearly interruptions to his work tried him 
valley, and this continued for twenty-six exceedingly, as he felt that he was making no 
hours. The consequence was that the river progress. “For a time,” he writes, “my 
—I believe the ancient Hydaspes—rose high mind was turned towards home.” At this 
and overflowed its banks, and inundated the juncture various appointments, both mus- 
surrounding country. The Europeans, occu- sionary and professional, were apparently 
pying the married quarters in the station here,| within his reach. One practice, which was 
were obliged to quit their bungalows, and! worth £1,000 a year, he declined;.and he 
seek for safety in their boats on: the evening also refused to stand—as he was urged to do 
after the rain: began to fall. As the Medical |—for a vacant chair at one of the universities. 
Mission bungalow was situated on a higher} But he finally decided to return again ‘to 
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Kashmir as an agent of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. He writes, “The mis- 
sionary life is the only one worth living. It 
is the only one that can be called Christ-like. 
My dear friend, I have had a terrible battle 
to fight with selfishness, and the love of ease 
and the fashion of this world that passeth 
away. But I trust our heavenly Father has 
enabled me to overcome it in His strength. 
I return to India joyfully and thankfully to 
rough it in God's work.” 

He did not, however, return alone. On 
the 23rd of February, 1872, he was married 
to Miss Duncan, daughter of the late Rev. 
Wallace Duncan, of Peebles; and on the 7th 
of March they sailed for Bombay. 

On his arrival in India his friends at once 
noticed that his step was less elastic than 
formerly. No time, however, was lost in 
reaching Kashmir, and he was soon harder at 
work than ever. ‘This summer the valley 
was visited by even a worse flood than the 
one we have already described. 

On the r2th of August the mission-house 
was again surrounded by water. Dr. and 
Mrs. Elmslie were obliged to escape from it, 
and take refuge in one of the rajah’s summer 
palaces, which was placed at the service of the 
Europeans. On the roth, however, they were 
able to retutn to their own premises, being 
anxious to resume work as soon as possible, 
but apparently before it was prudent to do so. 
Dr. Elmslie had not been well since his arrival, 
the work had been overwhelming, and now 
at the close of the season, he was quite pros- 
trate. A petition had been sent to the 


opinion was that the latter was caused by the 
former. When he and Mrs. Elmslie were 
three or four days on their journey, he was 
seized with fever. After resting a few days, 
they pressed on day after day, in the hope of 
being able to reach Christian friends. Mrs. 
Elmslie gave up her dandy as more suitable 
for the sufferer than his dhoolie ; but she did 
not use the latter. So anxious was the young 
wife that she walked sixteen miles a day, 
trying to keep by his side, wading streams, &c. 
One of her greatest trials was that the coolies 
sometimes ran too fast for her. Those who 
have travelled in these Indian highlands 
know how they start off when the burden is 
not heavy. Great were her trials and suffer- 
ings, and her husband was too ill to interpose 
his authority, and his knowledge of the 
natives and their languages, to lessen them. 
On Saturday, the 16th of November, Dr. and 


Goojerat, near the river Chenab, and not very 
far from Sealkote. Dr. Elmslie’s end was 
near. Mr. Perkins, Deputy Commissioner, 





| had just arrived at Goojerat, after a furlough | 
Mr. and Mrs, Perkins are well | 


|in England. 
|known as decided Christians. Living. in 
tents, they had no home ready, but their 
sympathy and helpfulness were most precious 
in the bungalow. As the sun was setting on 
the evening of the 18th, Dr. Elmslie gently 
fell asleep in Jesus, leaving memories of him- 
self and his work in India and in Britain 
which will bear much fruit for the cause of 
|medical missions. The Rev. Robert Clark 
| hastened up when he heard of the doctor’s 















Governor of the Punjaub begging him to grant | illness, and reached Goojerat only in time 
permission to Dr. Elmslie to remain in Kashmir | for his funeral. That service over, he brought 
during the winter, but this was refused.*|on her way the young mourner, so recently a 
Upon this an appeal was made to the Viceroy, | happy bride. Dr. Elmstlie’s life seems to us 
and he, with characteristic good sense and /| too brief, for his sun has gone down at noon ; 
decision, gave an order that Dr. Elmslie should | but “ he liveth long that liveth well,” and his 
remain ; but that order was too late—arriving | work had been nobly done. 

at Lahore the same day with Mrs. Elmslie,| Unquestionably he was a martyr. True, 
and four days after the doctor’s death. Hu-| he was not led forth to a cross, nor dragged 
manly speaking, a tolerant Government at/to a stake, but he was driven from the mild, 
Kashmir might have saved a precious life.| genial climate of the valley, in a state of 
Vexed and thwarted when work was heavy, if| exhaustion, to have his enfeebled energies 
he had been permitted some rest in his| frozen out of him amid the snows of the 
Kashmir home, he might have rallied. True,| Himalayas. He was the victim of an unjust 
his work was done, and his time had come to! law. Nothing in the whole range of mission 
die ; but grave responsibilities rest on the) history is more touching than the funeral 
rulers who thrust out the best benefactor) march of these young missionaries from 
that ever visited Kashmir. When Dr.! Srinagar to Goojerat. During the season the 
Elmslie left Srinagar he was suffering from an | doctor had worked very hard. In four and 
affection of the liver and the heart. Hisown|a half months he treated 3,000 patients, and 
Fiza? Performed 202 operations—many of them 
dical ° 5 “ps : 

serious ; but, in addition to ordinary work, 
| the cholera again broke out in the city; and 


* This account is abridged from the J&Z 
Missionary Fournal (edited by Dr. Burns Thomson) 
which announced Dr. Elmslie’s death. 





Mrs. Elmslie reached the dark bungalow of | 
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when others fled, he threw himself heroically | whom he was brought in contact ; and many 
amongst the sufferers, to minister to their relief. were the cases in which his words proved of 
Moreover his heart was saddened by the lasting benefit to their souls. The death of 
ingratitude of those in authority, and by the|such a one was as when a standard-bearer 
slanders heaped upon him by the baboos, to | falleth, and the tidings caused a very wide- 
whom his daily life was a rebuke. At the| spread grief among the friends of missions 





close of the season he was utterly prostrate, | both at home and abroad. 
fit only for his bed, to be nursed with care,| At aconference held at Amritsur in De- 














and supplied with every delicacy ; instead of 
which he was constrained to undertake a 
journey fitted to try even the robust. He 
had not gone far when unequivocal symptoms 
of pneumonia manifested themselves, so that 
he suffered much, and the more the higher he 
ascended. Away up in these cold icy passes, 
well-nigh 13,000 feet above the sea, even| 
healthy lungs must labour hard in the rarified | 
atmosphere to meet the demands of nature. | 
The doctor literally gasped for breath, and | 
his poor heart throbbed and laboured to send | 
the life-blood through the portions of patent | 
lung to get back a little refreshment to sustain | 
its flagging strength. The accommodation at | 





cember, 1872, it was unanimously agreed that 
a memorial to him should be raised in connec- 
tion with the cause which he had so much at 
heart. The Bishop of Calcutta (Dr. Milman) 
suggested that it should take the form of an 
“Elmslie Hospital and Dispensary,” which 
should be established in Srinagar. 

Until recently the Maharajah has refused 
permission to build such an hospital. Now, 
however, he is himself erecting one for the 
use of the mission, which, our readers will be 
glad to learn, has not been abandoned. Dr. 
Theodore Maxwell is carrying on the work 
which was begun by Dr. Elmslie, and he 
writes that he is “looking forward to settling 


night was sometimes wretched—a dilapidated | down to permanent work in the new hospital 
hut, through the holes in which the chilling | next May (1875), for in consequence of the 
wind sighed and moaned, despite shawls and | action taken by Lord Northbrook, the present 


wrappers hung over them for protection. 
Though Dr. Elmslie was permitted to 

labour for so short a time in the missionary 

field, yet his life had been so remarkable for 


' Viceroy, there is every probability that Euro- 
peans will be allowed to reside in future 
during the winter in Kashmir.” But the 
opening of such an hospital as this necessarily 


a whole-hearted devotion, for firmness of| involves considerable expense for furniture 


purpose, for faith and patience, that he had 
won a high place in the esteem of ali those 
who cared for the promotion of Christ’s king- 
dom. The poor Kashmiris among whom 
he worked had learnt to love him. They 
even spoke of him as an ava~ar, an incarna- 
tion of God, come to pity and heal them in 
their misery. But it was not only for the 
natives that he cared; he never lost an 
opportunity of exerting Christian influence 
upon his fellow-countrymen of every rank with 
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CHAPTER XVI.—SYCHAR. 


Our last forenoon was occupied with little 
purchases of memorials of our visit, and with 


| some farewell walks in the now familiar en- 
_ virons of the town. 
| we encountered sundry groups of gaily attired 


On one of these walks 


Moslems celebrating some festival or holiday. 
It was the only scene of joy I had witnessed 
during our visit. Indeed the sound of the 
tabret and of the harp has ceased. “ Sion is a 
wilderness, Jerusalem a desolation ; all the 
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}and medicines, as well as for the maintenance 
of in-patients. We trust that those who 
have been interested in the account of Dr. 
Elmslie’s career will further the work which 
he had so much at heart by strengthening the 
hands of his successor; for while the salary 
of the medical missionary is provided by the 
Church Missionary Society, all the other ex- 
penses have to be defrayed by special con- 
tributions. 
c's ® é 


THE HOLY LAND. 


pleasant things are laid waste.” Well may all 
her children lift in God’s ear the old cry, 
“ Wilt Thou refrain Thyself for these things, 
O Lord? wilt thou hold Thy peace, and 
afflict us very sore ?”’—(Isa. Ixiv. 11, 12). 
The last evening I devoted to a concluding 
visit to the good bishop. It was very pleasant 
once more on Mount Sion to read together the 
“sure word of prophecy,” and to pray to- 
gether touching that brighter day for Israel 
and for the world which we both believed to 
‘be on its way. He gave me introductions. to 
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various missionaries and others in the north, 
amongst them to Dr. Thomson of the Ameri- 
can Mission at Beyrout. And we bade each 
other a hearty and sorrowful farewell, looking 
for that “gathering together” at our Lord’s 
return which shall compensate so blessedly 
for these broken-off fellowships, and which 
shall never, no, never have an ending. 

At eleven o’clock in the forenoon we left 
the convent, bidding adieu to our monk-hosts. 
The moderate sum of about four shillings a 
day sufficed to meet the charge for our two 
selves and our dragoman. I never travelled 
anywhere at so trifling a cost as in Syria. A 
well-conditioned sheep could be bought for 
about four or five shillings, and everything 
else in proportion. The best money to 
take with one we found to be French five- 
franc crowns, on which there was a most 
favourable exchange. 

It was a stormy morning of driving rain and 
wind. We passed by the dilapidated “ tombs 
of the kings ;” and as we-advanced north- 
ward we looked back from the height, and 
feasted our eyes with one last long gaze on 
the city of Sion’s solemnities, and its grey, 
venerable ruins and rocks, . It rained without 
intermission till three o'clock, when the sun 
shone out with a dim splendour. Day after 
day we encountered fresh torrents of rain at 
longer or shorter intervals, with alternations 
of pleasant sunshine. These were the “latter 
rains” of Scripture. Dr. Robinson describes 
them as so violent, and accompanied with 
such hurricanes as to have detained him at 
Beyrout for about a week, and to have made 
sundry vessels in the roadstead drag their 
anchors. And for several weeks the storms 
returned at intervals ; but they were followed 


by most abundant crops on any spots where | 


there was winter-grain. 

A rumour was spread abroad awhile ago in 
England—one of those averments where, with | 
good people, oftentimes “ the wish is father to 
the thought ”—that of later years the Holy) 
Land had been visited, for the first time for | 
many centuries, by the “latter rain ;” and 
the inference was drawn that this was God’s 
precursor to the speedy restoration of Israel 
to their long desolated country. After very 
careful inquiry, however, on the spot, and 
especially of Bishop Gobat and one of our 
consuls, I came to the conclusion that the 
“latter rain” had never really been with- 
drawn, and that any change which might have 
been observed in recent years was owing to a 
more copious downfall such as occasionally 
marks a succession of seasons. 

Passing along through a series of poor ham- 


lets, which we were asked to accept a as the 
lineal descendants of Ramah, Beeroth, and 
such like, we pitched our tent about five 
o'clock in a wretched village called Singil. 
The pathways all day were perfectly execrable. 
Robinson well describes them as having oc- 
cupied apparently the same track for centuries, 
in most places (where there is no substratum 
of rock) worn deep into narrow hollow ways, 
with banks on each side, sometimes higher 
than the rider’s head, and in other places the 
rock itself wasted away under the tread of 
perhaps thousands of years. 

Another feature of the country struck us 
occasionally to-day, as it had met our eye on 
a much larger scale on the hills of Judah—the 
traces of mountain or hill serraces, which had 
once been clad with fruitful vines, and figs, 
and mulberries. 

Here and there some of those terraces, 

rising in steps one above another, and formed 
of soil industriously scraped together, showed 
by their abundant crops how rich a reward 
still awaited the labour of a restored popula- 
tion, though now, from want of hands to cul- 
tivate them to any extent, most of the terraces 
had fallen into decay. When Volney first saw 
Palestine he hastily ridiculed the idea of a 
population, such as the sacred narrative 
describes, having been sustained on an area 
so circumscribed and so unproductive ; but 
he forgot that an industrious people was an 
essential factor of the problem. Palestine re- 
joiced in the industry of its God-blest in- 
habitants once, and it flowed in those days 
with milk and honey. It will be crowned 
with a like industry again, and it will again be 
tn delightsome land,” the very “bells on the 
horses” being “ holiness to the Lord,” and a 
penitent and ‘pardoned people enjoying, with- 
(out let or hindrance, “the work of their 
| hands.” 
| The next morning at six we were again on 
pour way. It was a pleasant sunshine after 
yesterday’s rain, and our route lay through a 
district comparatively fertile, but dull and un- 
| interesting save for the memories which at 
every turn rose before us so vividly; for this 
very path was no doubt trodden by the 
Nazarene Boy on His way to the capital and 
| back ; and did not the weary Wayfarer pace 
| these very sun-scorched rocks as He “ must 
needs go through Samaria ” ? 

After traversing for two or three hours a 
kind of valley, we suddenly found ourselves, 
at two in the afternoon, rounding the eastern 
shoulder of Mount Gerizim, and thus entering 
the vale formed by that mount and by its 
opposite mount, Ebal. Of course we sought 
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for “ Jacob’s well,” and of course we “ sat” on | landish retreat of ‘despised'Samaria that He | 
the spot which tradition pointed out as con- ‘found a welcome and’-an ‘urgent entreaty to 
secrated by the presence of the Son of man. | stay. Conspicuous’ service, agreeable to-the 
We proceeded up the lonely vale betwixt the | flesh, is oftentimes the least acceptable to God. 
two mounts, and noticed, about midway, a| Nothing could be more: beautiful than ‘the 
singular recess in each, the one exactly facing | aspect of the little town, embosomed betwixt 
the other; and what was: this but the site of the two hills, whichiat the head of the valeare | 
that notable assembly of the twelve tribes on | drawn together so as to form a kind of cud de 
the memorable day when, in their new-born) sac. The vale which we had traversed. from 
thankfulness to God for His mercies, they! east to west was only some two hundred and 
stood facing each other, and accepted the alter- | fifty.pacesin width,-and betwixt two and three 
native blessing and cursing ? | miles in length, whilst the two’ mountains rose | 
As we approached the little town of about seven or eight hundred feet in height 
Nablous (the New Testament Sychar, and the from the valley. It must have been a goodly 
Old. Testament Shechem) we met some spectacle—that new-born nation of some two 
natives sauntering in the outskirts, and could, or three millions of people, fresh from one 
not fail to be reminded of the friends of the | continuous miracle of:God's preserving Jove, 
sinner-woman who, eighteen centuries before, | and dedicating themselves by a solemn league 
had:accosted them about this very hour as they | and covenant to be;the Lord’s wholly and for 
were leisurely walking in these same outskirts, ever. ' “ 
and earnestly urged them to “ come and see” | And yet where were their descendants now? 
Him who had told her all her sins, but had told | The vacant desolate hills and valleys, and:the 
her them so lovingly that his very smitings were | poor villages and hamlets scattered: up -and 
a healing balm. I calculated the distancewhich down in them, seemed ~-to answer only 
the disciples must have travelled on their, “Where?” A more exquisite «scene - for 
little expedition that day from the well to the | quiet rustic beauty, and its obviously un- 
town, and came to the conclusion that the limited capabilities of culture, I-had not-any- 
colloquy with the woman could not have lasted ; where seen in this land:; but its very physical 
more than an hour, probably not nearly so/ excellences, almost ali unused, forced upon 
long; and yet in that brief interval she had | éven the dullest imagination the sore contrast 
made- the two grand discoveries of her life—)| of other days and of this day and: of days yet 
that she was herself a guilty sinner, and that) to be. nA 
He with whom she was talking face to face; The town itself, like other Eastern towns, 
was a present and almighty Saviour. And_| was dirty and unattractive. - Like the disciples 
so bright a sunshine had the interview brought | when they had left their Master at the well, 
into His own wayworn spirit, that His revived | we sauntered along the street in search of a 
and transfigured look seemed: to these dis-| meal, as we were by this time very hungry, 
ciples, on their return, explicable only on the | and we did not intend to pitch our tent. We 
supposition that in their absence some‘one had | came upon a shop where, at a quick. fire, a 
brought *Him something to refresh His|man was roasting on small skewers little 
wearied frame. | morsels of very savqury mutton, which he sold 
As I met the people in the lanes I seemed | to passers-by. Not too dainty in our dining 
to see over again the woman’s escort hasten-| gear, we gladly took from our host of the 
ing out at her word to meet the august Way-| pavement (or rather I should say, pathway ; 
farer, and to see Him over again lifting up| for Nablous was innocent of any such luxury 
His eyes to contemplate with a calm joy “the | of civilization as a paved footway) skewer after 
fields thus white already to harvest.” How/ skewer of his delicious morsels, whilst the 
could I ever again (I thought in my inmost} “Inglesi”’ were speedily surrounded by an 
heart) be found “ pinching and penning the admiring crowd, who evidently were not a 
Lord’s grace (as good old Samuel Rutherford | little amused with our free and easy method 
expresses it) to weak and beggarly conclu- of satisfying nature’s wants. I bought a pair 
sions,” as if He needed to occupy a year, or}of red morocco Turkish slippers as a 
a month, or a week, or a day in saving a| souvenir; and, returning to our horses, which 
worthless outcast, and in transforming her into| we had left outside the town, we started at 
“a vessel unto honour,” to be the messenger | half-past four, riding through its main thorough- 
of His love to “ many ” souls? | fare on our way round the western shoulder 
And another lesson that scene taught me.| of Ebal. As we looked back on the town 
The Master had quitted the capital because | from this rising ground, it wore an aspect even 
the door was shut there ; and it was in the out-} more strikingly picturesque than the view we 
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had had of it from the valley.. We lingered and | here ,‘‘ preach Christ,” and was not there 
lingered ; and only the descending rays of the | “great joy in that city”? But Samaria’s 
sun compelled us to leave behind us one of| very ruins had a tongue to speak to us of God ; 
the choicest scenes one could well behold. | for had it not been written in His pure word 
Doubtless it was not unvisited by the twelve | that “her foundations should be discovered?” 
spies ; and what a display of human ingrati-|and did not the mass of ruins poured down 
tude it was, to “ bring up an evil report” of|the face of the hill declare to our eyes the 
such a land! distinct and distinctive fulfilment ? 
Travellers who have traversed the large 

CHAPTER XVII,—ESDRAELON—NAZARETH. | tract of country lying betwixt Samaria and the 
Like our Lord, we were on our way to| Mediterranean, speak with enthusiasm of the 
Galilee, and we were traversing Samaria on |richness of the soil, and of the very thistles 
His own very footprints. It was a quiet,/with which the fallow-fields are overgrown, 
though rather ominous sunset ; and, as dark-|as being of the deepest hue and the most 
ness came on, we halted for the night about |luxuriant growth. We could confirm amply 
seven o'clock in a hollow formed by two hills, |this testimony during our next few days’ 
pitching our tents in the solitude with not a travel, especially on our route from Nazareth 
human habitation within reach, and only our | to Carmel, evergreen vales and sloping down, 
guide and driver for companions through the |of verdant pasture, giving the country more 
night in this strange and lonely land. But| of the look of some of the choicest parts of 
we were accustomed now to such solitude,|Kent than one could have conceived to be 
and we never dreamt of any danger or incon- | possible in a region so long stripped of its 
venience. | inhabitants. 

At five the next morning we were astir;| Leaving Samaria we passed northward 
but, before we had struck our tent, the rain |along a succession of hill and dale, through 
began to (pour down in torrents, and con-|the valley of Jennin, a distance of some ten 


. A : 
tinued nearly the whole day. Starting at/or twelve miles, until we found ourselves on 











seven, we passec through a pleasant country | the edge of the great plain of Esdraelon, glad | 


till we came in sight of Sebaste, the ancient | to pitch our tents, in the soaking rain, a stone- 


Samaria, an imposing site, of a semsi-sphe- | throw from a miserable-looking village, which, | 


roidal form, elevated considerably above the | however, we did not visit, as we were only 
enclosed basin, which once must have been | too thankful for the shelter which hitherto 
a fertile, thickly populated country, but}had served us so admirably. 

was now, like other places of this beautiful! Alas! however, for our self-congratula- 


land, perishing for want of men. Half way | tions! All night a sort of hurricane had been | 


up “the hill of Samaria” was a poor, strag- | blowing steadily in one direction, and a 


gling village; and near it were the ruins of |drenching rain had been battering our can. | 


the ancient city, the scene of Israel's grievous { vas, when suddenly, at five in the morning, 
idolatry of the calves, and of Jezebel’s mur-| the stakes at one side gave way, down came 
derous purpose towards the Tishbite prophet. | our tabernacle, instantly our beds were over- 


Yet a brighter memory one could not but| whelmed with the soaked cloths, and literally | 


recall: for did not the Christian evangelist | the tent was “ dissolved !” 
> r~) 
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BY MRS. H. B. PAULL. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—HENRY HALFORD WRITES A 
LETTER. 


WHEN Mr. Henry Halford parted from Mr. 
Armstrong and his family at the gates of 
Lime Grove, he felt as if walking on air. 
After such a kind reception and cordial invi- 
tation from the father of Mary Armstrong, 
there could be nothing to fear of disappoint- 
ment. 

He reached home in a very short space 
of time, and looked so bright and joyous as 
he met his mother in the hall, that she said 
to him, ‘‘ Why, Henry, you appear as if you 
had heard good news; where have you 
been ?” 

“ Only for a walk, mother ; but on my way 
home I met Mrs. Armstrong and the young 
people, and they have given me a cordial 
invitation to come in and see them as often 
as I like.” 

“T thought you disliked going out to 
dinner and paying visits, Henry ?” 

“So I do as a rule, but there is no rule 
without an exception ; and Mr. Armstrong’s 
family forms that exception.” 

Mrs. Halford stood for a moment contem- 
plating her son’s bright and lively mood with 
real surprise. Truly he presented an excep- 
tion to the rule which generally governed 
him. For once the sedate, studious youth 
had assumed a gay and lightsome manner, 
which completely changed his appearance. 
she remembered hearing Dr. 
Halford speak of the young lady he and her 
son had met at Mr. Drummond’s dinner 
party—the only and elder sister of little 
Freddy Armstrong. Determining to question 
her husband respecting this young lady, she 
readily allowed Henry to go on to his study 
without another word. 

But once seated in this sanctum, so ex- 
clusively his own, Henry Halford’s thoughts 
took a more serious turn, What he was 
about to do appeared more formidable on 
reflection than during the first few minutes 
of his walk home, when every difficulty 
seemed swept from his path. 

On his return from Oxford, although, if 
possible, more earnest in his wish to obtain 
Mary Armstrong as a wife when he had 








made for her a home, the wish seemed 
hopeless. He had met her father and 
mother but once; he was not a visitor at 
their house, and till his terms at Oxford were 
ended he had no profession, excepting that 
of usher in his father’s school. 

Report said the woman he loved would be 
rich ; how could he ask for her in his 
present penniless condition? So reasoned 
common sense. But then arose a thousand 
arguments in favour of asking for her now. 
{f Mary Armstrong really loved him she 
would wait years for him. Might not he ask 
her father’s permission to discover if such 
were the case? After all, it might be only 
for three years; and as soon as he was 
ordained had not his father’s old pupil pro- 
mised him a living for his son? And even 
if that failed, his father would make him a 
partner in the school, which he knew would 
be his at his death. 

Thus reflecting, he made up his mind to 


|the venture, and seated himself at his desk 


to commence a letter to Mr. Armstrong. 

But he found the task too full of difficulties 
to be hurried over. Two sheets of paper 
had been filled and thrown aside as unsuit- 
able, and the summons to tea came before 
he had finished his third attempt. Carelessly 
pushing the spoiled sheets into his desk and 
locking it, he arose to join his friends at the 
tea-table, saying to himself, “I will write my 
letter to-morrow ; it must not be done in a 
hurry.” With this resolve he entered the 
little breakfast parlour, where we once heard 
a letter read which so faithfully portrayed 
his own characteristics. Kate Marston, who 
was pouring out the tea, looked at him 
earnestly. 

‘“Why, aunt Clara,” she said, “ Henry 
looks as grave as a judge. I expected to see 
him come into the room like a sunbeam 
from your description.” 

“Well, Katey,” said her cousin, “ clouds 
must cover the sunbeams sometimes; and 
have you forgotten the poet’s words P—‘O 
man, thou pendulum betwixt a smile and 
tear.’” 

“ You can defend yourself,” at all events, 
Henry,” she replied ; “(and you know how 
completely you can silence me when you 
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quote poetry. I never could learn to repeat 
a line of poetry in my life.” 

There was a pause, during which Henry, 
who sat opposite the window, appeared to be 
absorbed in the prospect of garden, fields, 
and meadows, thick summer foliage, and the 
distant blue hills of Highgate and Harrow 
which met his view. But the eyes were not 
** with the heart, for that was far away,”—in 
the meadows of Christ Church, Oxford, with 
a fair young girl leaning on his arm. 

Persons who have the power of concen- 
trating the mind on one particular subject at 
a time are spoken of as absent, and many 
curious incidents are related of talented men 
and their-strange doings during-these fits of 
abstraction... But it is ‘to this very power of 
concentration. that we owe our greatest 


statesmen, lawyers, poets, and warriors. The | 


discovery of the power of steam, the inven- | 
tions in. science,- art, mechanics,. and medi- 
cine, which have given to’ the world its 
luxuries, its comforts, its advantages, and its 
power of alleviating suffering and pain, can 
allbe attributed to that concentration of 
thought on one subject, which alone can give 
the mind a power to grasp it in all its com- 
pleteness. - The: subject; however, so -ab- 
sorbing to Henry Halford might in one 
respect be called trivial; and yet that subject 
which involves the future happiness or misery 
of two individuals for life, can -scarcely de- 
serve such a name. 

The .probable success of his letter to 
Mr. Armstrong was the least important of his 
thoughts at this moment. . Would it insure 
the happiness of the girl he loved? and was 
he justified:in proposing mere possibilities as 
a basis for that happiness ? were some of the 
questions he asked himself. 

A smart blow with the palm of her hand 
on his shoulder, and his cousin Kate’s words, 
“ Uncle» has spoken to you twice, Henry. 
What are you thinking about so deeply?” 
aroused him from his reverie. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he exclaimed, 
with a flushed face, “did you ask me a 
question ?” 

“Yes, Henry; I asked where you met 
Mr. Armstrong yesterday,” 

“Outside his own gate. He had just 
arrived from town on horseback. He treated 
me most affably, and said he should be glad 
to see you and myself to join their six 
o’clock dinner at any time without a special 
invitation, as he never gives dinner parties.” 

There was a pause for some minutes, and 
then Mrs. Halford remarked,— 


mother at Mr. Drummond’s in March, 
James.” 

“ Yes, I remember the young lady’s bright, 
intelligent face. Drummond told me her 
father has interfered greatly in the education 
of his. daughter, teaching her the advanced 
rules of arithmetic, and even algebra and 
Euclid, and other subjects most unusual in 
the education of girls.” 

“T should imagine such knowledge would 
deprive a girl of all softness and refinement,” 
remarked Mrs. Halford. 

“Tt has not done so in’ Miss Armstrong’s 
case,” said Henry, quickly ; “I saw enough 
of her at Mr. Drummond’s to discover that.” 

“And you have seen her since at Oxford ?” 


said his mother: 





“ Yes, almost every day for nearly a week ; 
and I can assure you I never met a more 
|ladylike, accomplished girl in my life, in 
spite of what is said of her father’s eccentric 
plans in her education.” 

Kate Marsden noticed the rising colour as 
it deepened in her cousin’s cheek. She 
glanced at her aunt, and in that glance knew 
that the mother’s suspicions confirmed her 
own. 

“T think you told me, James, that Miss 
Armstrong’s matriage portion will be very 
considerable,”” remarked Mrs. Halford. 

“‘ Something fabulous, according to Drum- 
mond’s account; that is, if she marries a 
man of whom her father approves ;” and. the 
father as he spoke looked at his son. 
“Drummond told me that the ambition of 
Mr. Armstrong is to marry his daughter to a 
man of wealth and position, but if both are 
not attainable he will give her money enough 
to purchase the latter. He heard him say 
once that such a girl as his daughter would 
be an ornament to society in the highest 
circles in the kingdom.” 

“Would Mr. Armstrong sacrifice his 
daughter’s wishes to gratify sinful pride and 
mistaken ambition?” asked Henry, indig- 
nantly; “it seems to me an impossibility 
that any father could act thus.” He drank 
off the contents of his teacup and left the 
room without waiting for a reply. 

Again in his little study, he closed the door 
and locked it, opened his desk with im- 
pulsive eagerness, took out a sheet of writing- 
paper, and drew his chair to the table. 

“T cannot believe any man could be so 
cruelly unkind to his only daughter,” he said 
to himself. ‘ Would he force her to marry a 
man she did not love, even if by so doing he 
could make her a countess? Does the ac- 





“You met Miss Armstrong and _ her 
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quisition of money so harden a parent’s 
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heart? I cannot, I will not believe it. I| times; only twice, however, until the week 
will try Mr. Armstrong before I can credit | of her visit to Oxford. 


anything so base in human nature. 
no doubt answer my letter ; and if he refuses 
to allow me to address his daughter, he will 
of course give me his reasons for doing so.” 
And ‘so'the young heart, ignorant of the 
world, as is the case with most men of studious 


| habits, and with the trust in human nature 


which seldom outlives a few years of worldly 
experience, commenced a letter to a man 
who would, while reading it, sneer at the noble 
expressions of true-hearted affection it con- 


tained, and perhaps treat the writer with! 
| contemptuous 


silence. Nevertheless the 
letter was written and posted before Henry 


Halford slept that night. 


We will follow it to its destination in 
London, and intrude upon Mr. Armstrong’s 
private room at his office in Dover Street, to 
which it was addressed. 

Several letters were lying on the table 
when he entered the room on this morning 
of which we write, followed by his clerk. 
Still talking to him while opening’ them 
rapidly, he came upon the unknown hand 
and glanced at the signature, pausing in the 
midst of an important commission to the 
clerk to do so. ‘What could Mr. Henry 
Halford write to him about ? excepting ”—— 
and at the thought that followed he flushec 
with anger.. But a question from the gen- 
tlemanly young man who stood so patiently 
waiting his commands, recalled him to the 
Laying the letter at a 
distance on the table, he opened the rest, 


' and after a féw brief directions, yet still so 
| clear as to leave no room for a mistake, the 
' clerk was dismissed. 
| after writing in pencil various notes on the 


Then Mr. Armstrong, 


business letters before him, pushed them on 
one side and took up Henry Halford’s long 
and closely written epistle. 

We will read it with him :— 


“ Englefield Grange, 
6 July, 4th, 18—. 


“ Dear Sir,—Your very kind and cordial! in- 
vitation this afternoon makes it imperative on 
me to address you with reference to a certain 
subject before I accept it. It is probable 
that after I have candidly explained the 
cause of my hesitation you may forbid me to 
enter your house, yet I should prefer even 
that sentence to any clandestine or concealed 
proceedings. 

“Since Mrs. Armstrong placed her youngest 
son under my father’s care I have had the 
pleasure of seeing your daughter several 

VIII. 


He will | 


“T will confess to my admiration of Miss 
Armstrong even on the two former occasions, 
more especially while in her society at Mrs. 
Drummond’s ; but many considerations made 
me resist the inclination to call at your house 
and become better acquainted with the young 
lady. 

* At Oxford, however, I met your daughter 
with my friend Captain Herbert, who was 
my fellow-student some years ago at Dr. 
Mason’s, though older than myself. I was 
surprised to find that my friend. Charles 
Herbert was your daughter’s cousin and 
Mrs. Armstrong’s nephew ; Colonel Herbert 
kindly invited me to his ‘hotel during their 
visit to Oxford, and I there met your daughter, 
and saw and conversed with her frequently 
during the week of her stay. 

“T need not enlarge upon the personal 
attractions, the unusual talents, and the 
sweet character which make Miss Armstrong 
so charming, for these must be well known 
to yourself. But I ask to be allowed to seek 
to win her affections with the sanction of 
her parents and under their own roof. 

“T ask this with great hesitation, because 
I am-not yet in a position to offer your 
daughter such a home as I could wish, and 
shall eventually obtain for her. In two years 
I hope to be ordained, and my father’s friend, 
Lord Rivers, has already promised him a 
living for his son. 

“ Tf Ican succeed in gaining the affections 
of your daughter, she will not mind waiting 
the time I have named. Weare both young, 
and I would wait as Jacob did for Rachel, 
so great is the love I bear her. 

“T will only add that if you kindly grant 
me your consent, it will give me increased 
energy to prepare for my profession, and to 
make every effort to shorten the period of 
my probation, in the hope that the great 
happiness of making your.charming daughter 
my cherished wife may eventually be mine. 

“ T remain, dear sir, 
“ Very faithfully yours, 
“ HENRY HALFORD.” 


When Mr. Armstrong had read this letter 
hastily through, words cannot describe the 
angry passions that raged in his breast. 
|What! the schoolmaster’s son, an usher, a 
‘curate in futuro, with perhaps £80 or £100 a 
year to live upon! “What!” he thought, 
“ give up my precious daughter to be a school- 
| master’s wife, or rather drudge !—making rice 
| puddings, mending stockings and shirts, and 
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426 ENGLEFIELD GRANGE. 
slaving for other people’ ’s children, and g getting; “I donot approve of long courtships, and 
no thanks for it! Or perhaps in paltry therefore the idea of waiting an indefinite 


comfortless apartments waiting upon her|number of years for a living is out of the 
husband the curate, for whom she is often | question. Added to these objections, I have 
obliged to cook a dinner fit for him to eat,/ other plans in view for my daughter, which 
because the food obtained with such diffi-|I cannot set aside. 

culty is spoiled by the lodging-house cooking.| “Thanking you for the honour you have 
I’ve heard the misery} of a curate’s home| done our family by your proposal, 


described,” continued the angry man, “less ‘“‘T remain, sir, 
| wages than a mechanic, and yet husband, | “ Yours faithfully, 
wife, and children have to struggle to keep | “ EDWARD ARMSTRONG.” 
up appearances and tolive in genteel poverty | 
because the husband is a clergyman!” | Mr. Armstrong sealed and addressed this 


Mr. Armstrong drew his desk towards him, | letter with great inward satisfaction. He 
and dashed off a coarse insulting letter to the | had effectually put a stop to any farther 
daring aspirant for his daughter's hand, and | trouble on the part of Mr. Halford, who, he 
with the effort the fierceness of his anger| felt assured, was too honourable to act in 


|| evaporated, conscience made itself heard. | opposition to the wishes of Mary’s father. 


“Why should you insult this young man for} Only one fear would at times during that 
acting as you did yourself?” said the stern|day disturb Mr. Armstrong's equanimity : 
voice ; “ he isa well-born, well-bred, intelligent | ‘Was he sure about the state of Mary’s 
gentleman, which you were not when you affections. They had been a week together 
married Maria St. Clair.” “ But I had money,” | at Oxford, had any unintentional word or 
replied self, “and he has by his own account look revealed the secret to each other?” 
nothing to call his own.” “He or his father He could not answer his own question satis- 
must have had money to pay for a university factorily, but he quieted his conscience by 
education,” suggested conscience ; “ besides, saying, “Ah, well, if there is a little passing 
half of the boasted fortune you talk of giving | fancy for this young nan in Mary’s heart, it 





your daughter would establish these young | will soon wear off ; she has too much pride to || 


people for life, and make them happy if they | encourage it when she finds he keeps away, 
love each other.” as I know he will after my letter.” Mr. 
“I don’t believe they do,” was the next) Armstrong returned home in great good 
suggestion, “or.at least there is no love on humour, and made himself so agreeable 
Mary’s side. She is not one to give her} that Mrs. Armstrong and Mary were quite 
affections so easily ; the young man’s letter ready to forget the roughness of the preceding 
proves that he is not sure of her, for he asks | evening. 
to be allowed to try and win her. Perhaps; No reference of any kind was made to Mr. 
if the girl really loved him, I might be in-| Henry Halford in Mary’s presence, but when 
clined to give up some of the fortune in store | Mr. Annstrong and his wife were alone, he 
for her to make them happy. There's no/said quietly and gently, but with a firmness 
harm done as yet by his own account, so/|she well knew she could not gainsay,— 
I'll say nothing at home about his letter, but; ‘‘ Maria, my dear, I should like to send 


I won’t send this,” and he took up the sheet| Freddy to school with his brothers next | 
containing expressions of which in his cooler | quarter ; he is getting quite well and strong | 


moments Mr. Armstrong felt thoroughly | enough to be with older boys. I may as 
ashamed, and tore it into minute shreds ; then | well tell you the truth,” he added; “I don’t 
lighting a taper, he reduced them to ashes| wish him to continue at Dr. Halford’s, for 
in the fireplace. After this he seated himself} many reasons which I need not explain.” 
and wrote as follows :— 


“ Dover Street, 

“ July 4th, 18—. |“Mamma, you will be better and more quiet 

“‘ Sir,—I have received your letter, and beg | here than in that noisy Bourke Street. Iam 

to thank you for your kind and complimen-| so glad papa has taken such a pleasant house 

tary opinion of my daughter, butI cannot favour | for us, and I know you will soon get well.” 

your proposals. You are young to think of| And little Mabel as she spoke shook and 

marriage, especially as you have not yet} arranged her mother’s pillow and drew up the 

completed the profession which you intend} blind, that she might look out upon the 
to follow. pleasant view over the waters of the Yarra. 





CHAPTER XIX.—HUSBAND AND WIFE, 
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Mr. Franklyn had taken a house in the} no winter, for when we arrived in England it 


suburbs of Melbourne noted for its beautiful 
scenery and wild and picturesque landscapes. 

In this suburb at a walking distance, or 
réached easily by train from Melbourne, are 
situated the Botanical Gardens, laid out in 
park-like luxuriance. 
crosses the dark, deep waters of the Yarra, 
while painted skiffs and gaudy pleasure-boats 


skim over its smooth surface and add bright- | 
as he termed a successful speculation, he 


ness to the scene. 

The country beyond resembles the south of 
France and the shores of the Mediterranean ; 
vines trained on poles, grapes hanging from 
verandahs, the blue sky, the pure clear air, 
and the bright sunshine remind the traveller 
of beautiful Italy. 

Added to this, at the spot we describe, 
grow trees that retain their verdure during 
the whole year, white and green parrots and 


| other birds of gaudy plumage flit from branch 


to branch. Sunrise alsoin Australia presents 


a sky of splendour never seen in England ; 
even the colours of the sea weed which the! 


Yarra brings inland in its course are rich and 
varied. 

Not far from the window opening to the 
ground’ on a verandah, near to which Mrs. | 
Franklyn’s couch had been drawn, spread | 
what appeared to be a large lake, nine miles | 
in circumference, surrounded by pleasant 
walks and shady trees. 

To strangers it has the appearance of an 
artificial lake, and they are much surprised to 
hear that it is merely the reservoir from which 
the city of Melbourne and the surrounding 
neighbourhoods are supplied with water. 

Altogether this suburb of Melbourne on the 
banks of the Yarra is one of the most beauti- 
ful spots in Australia. 

To the pale invalid in her chair, however, | 
all earthly spots had lost their charm, except- | 
ing one little island in the Atlantic, in which 
stood the home of her youth; and as she 
looked out on the beauty of an approaching 
Australian‘summer, and thought of the home 
she might never see again, she answered her 
little daughter’s words with a sigh. 

“* Are you unhappy here, mamma ?” asked 
the child. ‘ No, darling,” she replied, “ it was 
merely a longing for home that made me 
sigh. I know that heaven is the home on 
which my heart should rest, and yet I should 
like to see your uncle Henry and my dear 
parents once more.” 

“Mamma,” said the child, “I heard the 
doctor tell papa that if you got stronger in| 
this beautiful place, he could take you to! 
England in March, and then you would have | 


A beautiful stone bridge | 
in March. 


would be midsummer.” 

Mrs. Franklyn smiled at the prospect 
described by her child. Her husband had 
mentioned this opinion of the doctor to her, 


| and in his usual sanguine way he had promised 


to make early arrangements for them to leave 
But she knew also that more 
than one of his speculations had failed, and 
therefore, unless “‘ something would turn up,” 


would be too much involved in debt to attempt 
to leave Melbourne. 

A feeling of resignation had at length been 
granted to Dr. Halford’s daughter, only «lis- 
turbed now and then by old memories which 
could not be quite overcome, more especially 
as now, when the beauty of Australian scenery 
was spoken of in her presence, her thoughts 
would revert to a lovely English landscape— 
hill and dale, field and meadow, flowers and 
foliage, which could be seen from the windows 
of her own dear home in England. 

But Fanny Franklyn, as she now lay helpless 
on the couch, knew well that for her was pre- 
pared a home in the skies, and that the dear 
friends for whose presence she longed could 
only expect to meet her there. She looked 
very lovely even now that Death had set his 
seal on those delicate features. The dark eyes, 
though sunken, were still large and bright ; 
the pale face looked fairer by contrast to the 
dark pencilled eyebrows and eyelashes; and 
the hectic flush on the cheek would have 


‘reminded her brother Henry of some words 


of the great preacher Henry Mellviil. 

He had heard him once when quite a youth 
preach a sermon at achurch in London on 
behalf of the Brompton Hospital for diseases 
of the lungs, in which the preacher, during one 


'of his eloquent bursts of oratory, exclaimed, 


“And consumption, that flings its brilliant 
mockery in the mother’s eyes.” 

Poor mother, she had indeed heard of her 
daughter’s serious illness, and yearned with 
all a mother’s love to be near her to tend to 
her slightest wish. But half the globe 
stretched between them, and Mrs. Halford 
consoled herself with the thought that Fanny 
had a kind husband and loving children, who 
must be able to supply the place of a mother. 
But Mrs. Halford did not know all. Fanny, 
while able to write, had concealed from her 
mother the real nature of the disease, which 


‘left no hope of recovery. Yes, her husband 


was kind, gentle, loving, and earnest in his 
endeavours to provide for all her wants; 
yet, as we know, there was in his character a 
weakness of principle, and want of attention . 
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to steadiness of purpose, which made his 
position always precarious. 
her youngest boy, eighteen months before the 
time of which we write, he had made a ven- 
ture in the mercantile world which had failed, 
and for a time ruin stared them in the face. 

The anxiety Fanny suffered in her then 
delicate state of health, added to a cold 
which attacked her at the time, was too much 
for a frame already weakened by the relaxing 
climate of Melbourne. For with all its bright 
skies and its clear atmosphere, Australian 
air is not suited to those who require a bra- 
cing climate. It has its periods of scorching 
heat, and the fair faces of Australian girls lack 
the roses which adorn the cheeks of their 
sisters in England. 

Perhaps if Fanny Franklyn could have 
visited her home during the first appearance 
of failing health her life might have been 
spared, but this was not to be; and at last 
her husband had been aroused to the fact 
that, although he could not spare her to go 
alone to her home in England, he must spare 
her to God. 

Now that it was too late, Arthur Franklyn, 
acting as usual on impulse, expressed to the 
doctor his eager anxiety to take his dying 
wife to England. 

“Cannot I take her home before the 
autumn, doctor ?” he said ; “ we should arrive 
in England about April or May, just as the 
summer is beginning. I could start next 
week even, if you think she is strong enough 
for the voyage.” 

“Too soon, my dear sir; Mrs. Franklyn 
must not be in England before May at the 
earliest, and it is now the commencement of 
November. We must try and help her 


through the Australian summer if we can, and | 
then if all is well you can start for England | mind. 
{a proverb which he preached so unwisely, 


in February cr March.” 


At the birth of 


Fanny raised her eyes to his and smiled, 
but she shook her head and said faintly,— 

“T never expect to see England again.” 

“ Nonsense, dear! why, you are looking 
moge like yourself to-day than I have seen 
you for weeks. You must not give up, and 
Dr. Moore seems to have greater hopes than 
ever. This is certainly a very pleasant spot,”’ 
he continued, turning to the window, quite 
unconscious that this sudden announcement 
respecting a visit to England had agitated his 
wife. Her thoughts went back to the old 
days at Kilburn, when, a bright and happy 
girl, she had been wooed and won by one of 
her father’s old pupils. 

She glanced at him now as his tall figure 
stood out in full relief against the window, 
the strongly marked profile clearly defined 
against the light. At eight-and-thirty Arthur 
Franklyn might still be spoken of as a hand 





some man ; and although the light brown wavy | 
hair had receded from the temples, there was | 


/not a line of grey visible. The blue eyes 
still twinkled with the humorous expressioi: 
which spoke of light-heartedness and a keen 
i sense of the ridiculous. In truth, he was one 
of those who are said to take things easy. 
Sanguine of success in everything he under- 
took, disappointment never troubled him fo1 
long. He could throw off the pressure o! 
anxiety, and be. as merry and light-hearted as 
if nothing had happened, while his poor wife 
was mourning in secret, or trembling for the 
consequences. She had quickly discovered 


and felt that it could be said of him, “* Un 
stable as water, thou shalt not excel.” __ 
The light-heartedness which made him a 





favourite in society caused him also to drive 
away all anticipation of trouble from his 


“ Never meet troubles halfway ”’ was 


But as the doctor left Mr. Franklyn, he|that he not only had to meet troubles when 


said to himself, almost angrily,— 

“ What is the use of talking about going to 
England now? she'll never live to see March 
again, or even February, it’s too late. What's 
the man been about not to see his wife’s 
danger? I’m afraid he’s got too many irons 
in the fire to do much good.” 

And yet when he now entered the drawing- 
room, and with gentle step approached the 
couch, no voice could be more subdued, no 
words kinder. 

“T have been talking to Dr. Moore about 
taking you to England in the autumn, darling ; 
he says we can leave here in February so as to 
arrive there about May. Does not the prospect 
make you fee] better already ?” 


they came, but actually increased their mag- 
nitude by foolishly shutting his eyes to their 
approach. 

So had it been with his wife’s illness ; he 
saw her wasting away daily before his eyes, 


yet he closed them to the possibility that she | 


might die. And now that he had finally 
decided to take her to England in February, 
her recovery seemed to him a certainty. He 
presently seated himself by her side, and spoke 
gently and kindly of the voyage, and recalled 
so many pleasant incidents of the old house at 
home, that in spite of herself Fanny felt 
cheered. 

“T shall look in at Bevan’s this evening, 
love,” he said as he rose to go out; “they 





the weak points in her husband’s character, | 
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know all about the English passenger ships, 
and I can get every information I require.” 
After transacting a little business at his | 
office, Arthur Franklyn walked on into Mel- 
bourne to call at his friends the Bevans, who 
were always pleased to see him, and showed 
their liking for his company in a manner 





distance to his home, we will precede him 
thither, 

Fanny Franklyn, when her husband kissed 
her on that evening before leaving home, 
although she felt that for her no journey to 
England would ever be realized, was still 
unwilling to damp his hopes by her own mis- 
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| wilfully blind to the approach of danger, 
| Arthur Franklyn became despairing and hope- 
| less when it really arrived. 


| keep up a good heart, it may not be so bad 





most flattering to a man of his character. 'givings. The conversation had certainly 
Hour after hour slipped away, and although | excited her, but she did not seem weaker 
a kind of uneasy feeling made him prepare | than usual when her eldest daughter appeared 
more than once to say farewell, he allowed | to attend herto bed. Clara Franklyn, during 
himself to be flattered into remaining to|the decline of her mother’s health, had be- 
supper. His friends when inquiring for his | come a clever little housekeeper, while Mabel 
wife had been told with animation that she | installed herself as nurse. Fanny could not 
was better, and that Dr. Moore had given| but feel a certain degree of comfort in Clara’s 
his permission for her to go to England in| cleverness, yet the child of thirteen was 
February or March, there was therefore every | already too precocious in manners and cha- 
excuse for so kindly pressing him to stay. | racter, and this position as housekeeper was 
The family of Mr. Bevan, a ship agent,| calculated to increase these characteristics. 
consisted of himself, his wife, two sons in} The mother also mourned over her own in- 
the business, and two daughters. They were | ability to continue the education of her two 
in the midst of supper, and laughing heartily | girls, who had hitherto never had any 
at one of Arthur Franklyn’s jokes, when the | governess but herself. 
door of the dining-room opened, and the ser-| Many changes had taken place in their 
vant entered, and advancing to Mr. Franklyn, style of living during the fourteen years of 
offered him a missive not so well known then | Fanny Franklyn’s marriage. After a success- 
as now in either England or Australia —a/| ful speculation, instead of carefully laying up 
telegraph message in its ominous-looking|a reserve in case of losses or disappoint- 
envelope. A sudden pause fell on those! ments, Arthur Franklyn not only lived to the 
assembled round the table, as Arthur Franklyn | full extent of his income, but actually to the 
opened and read aloud,— | full amount of the money he possessed. 
“Clara Franklyn to Mr. A. Franklyn—j, “I have plenty to last us for two or even 
Come directly, mamma is dying !” three years,” he would say, “and by that 
He started up with impetuous haste, his | time I shall no doubt have another successful 
face white even to the lips, and was quickly | venture; so it’s all right, Fanny, don’t you 
surrounded by the family hastening his de- worry yourself. I mean you to have a house 
parture, and trying to calm his agitation with | and servants, and every appliance suitable to 


words of hope. But like all those who are my means. There is no other sure way of 
getting into society now-a-days, and the more 


money you appear to have, the more likely 
people are to help you in the furtherance of 
your plans.” 

And Fanny, during the early years of 
her married life, though not convinced, 
submitted to be made a fine lady, to be 
waited upon by a lady’s-maid, to have a first- 
rate cook, housemaids, a nurse, and a nur- 
sery-maid. They resided in a luxuriously 
furnished house, they gave dinner parties, 
and soon drew around them a host or 
acquaintances who were ready to become 
friends with the rising young colonist and his 
family in the days of their prosperity. But 
this could not last long. By an unfortunate 
venture they lost house, furniture, servants, 
_and sunshine friends, except some few who 
dreadfully alarming.” | liked the genial company of the thoughtless 

While the train for which Arthur Franklyn | speculator, and respected his wife. One 
was just in time is speeding on over the short thing, however, Fanny was firm in, she 


Some one found 
a railway time-table. 

* You will catch the 10.5, Franklyn, if you 
are quick,” said one of the young men, as, 
half bewildered, he turned to shake hands 
with his friends. 

“No, no, we'll dispense with that for 
once,” said the old gentleman. ‘“ Good-bye, 


as you imagine ;” and so they hurried him 
away, Mr. Bevan saying hastily to his eldest 
son, ‘Go with him to the station, Tom, he 
seems scarcely able to take care of him- 
self.” 

“T hope he’ll reach home in time,” said | 
Mrs. Bevan; “these sudden messages are 











































































| am going to put little Albert to bed, and then | valid. 


| them in the right way ! 
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would engage no expensive govemess for het) less though loving father. Her husband 





| children, and from their earliest childhood she| was still in the prime of life, a man of per- 
had taught them herself. sonal and social attractions, likely to marry 
After many ups and downs caused by her | again, no doubt a rich woman, ostensibly to 
husband's reckless speculations, whichare,after | obtain a second mother for his children. 
all, a species of gambling, we find them now} James, a boy of eleven, now at school, and 
in a small pleasant house, plainly furnished, | Mabel, could be easily managed; about her 
with but two servants. One of them, whose} baby Albert she had written to her brother, 
| attachment to Fanny and the children still | Henry Halford, a letter, which in a great 
kept her in the fiursery, had, on the evening | measure influenced him in his future conduct. 
of which we write, assisted her dear mistress | But Clara—high-spirited, determined, self- 
to undress. | sufficient, impatient of rebuke, and womanly 
Something in the appearance of Mrs. | beyond her age in both manners and appear- 
Franklyn made the faithful woman call the | ance,—what would she be without the loving, 
two girls out of the room, and say,—- | cautious guidance of her own mother? 
“Don’t leave your mamma, Miss Clara, I, These painful reflections agitated the in- 
More than once a violent fit of 
I’ll come and take your place.” | coughing had brought Clara to her side with 
“TI may stay too, nurse,” said Mabel,;a remedy. After a while she sunk into a kind 
“may I not? I’ve got an interesting book! of doze. Nurse came to summon Mabel to 
to read, and we won’t talk ” | bed, but the mother seemed to be sleeping 
“T do not intend to read,” said Clara, in| so peacefully that the little girl left the room 
a tone of womanly importance. “I have my | without saying good night. 
work to do, and I can watch and attend to! Nearly an hour passed, and then the hall 
mamma at the same time.” clock struck nine. Mrs. Franklyn started at 
“ Ah, well,” said nurse to herself, as she | the sound, although it seldom disturbed her 
left the room, “you’re a sensible young lady | at other times. 
after all, only a bit too precocious for your; “Clara,” she said faintly. 
age, Miss Clara. Oh dear!” she sighed, “to; The child rushed to her bedside quickly. 
think they're going to lose their mother, who | “ What is it, mamma?” and the tones were 
has taught them to be so clever, and trained | loving and tender. 
And then for the, “Is your father come home?” 
master to be so blind, and not to see that his; “No, mamma. Shall I send for him ?” 
wife is dying. Ugh! I don't like such light-| But instead of a reply a sudden and violent 
hearted ypeople; they shut their eyes to/cough attacked the invalid. Clara, as she 
trouble till it’s close upon them. He’s gone|had often done, placed her arm under her 
out pleasuring to-night, and I don't like the mother’s head and raised her gently. 
looks of the dear mistress.” This time the movement hastened the 
And at this thought nurse hastened her | catastrophe. In a moment the blood burst 
steps to the nursery, for it was past baby’s|from the invalid’s mouth, covering quilt, 
bedtime, and she had left him in the care of | sheets, and her night-dress with its ghastly 
the other servant. | stains. 
Mrs. Franklyn watched her eldest daughter 


and near the window to obtain light for her|that both servants were in the room even 
work, The November evening of the Aus- before its tones had ceased vibrating. 

tralian spring was as light as with us an, ‘Run for Dr. Moore, run for your life, 
evening in May; and although the sun was’ Sarah,” cried nurse, as she approached the 
approaching the west, yet the venetian blind | bed, and leaning over her mistress wiped the 
was lowered to keep out his rays. |life-blood from her pallid lips. The dark 


Mabel, who had seated herself out of sight | eyes opened and the lips parted with a faint | 


of her mother, soon became absorbed in her | smile. : 
book ; and as the sisters did not speak, Mrs, | “Don’t speak, dear mistress,” she said 
Franklyn was quite unaware of her presence. | softly ; ‘‘ Dr. Moore will soon be here.” 

The mind of the mother rested with anxiety| The reply was a gentle movement of the 
onthe future of her eldest girl. She knew|head, which nurse readily understood to 
too well that she must soon leave these dear | mean “ too late.” 
ones to the mercy of the world, anda care-| Nurse looked round as the door softly 


p Although ready to faint with terror, Clara | 
with a feeling of sadness, as she placed her-| laid her mother down gently on the pillow, 
self where she could see her mother’s face, | and rushing to the bell pulled it so violently | 
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opened, ‘for Clara had disappeared, and saw |) 
Mabel in her dressing-gown hesitating to) 
enter. She had been startled from sleep by | 
the bell, and became wide awake when her 
sister entered with a candle, and opening her 
desk commenced writing on a half-sheet of 
paper. 

“Clara, what is the matter?” and the 
startled child sat up in bed with a terrified 
fear in her face. 

Clara turned her white face towards her. 
“ Mamma is dying,” she said, in a calm tone, | 
that told of deep agitation under restraint ; 
“T am sending a telegram to papa.” 

Before Mabel could realize the words, her 
sister had left the room, and meeting Sarah, 


| she exclaimed,— 


“To Dr. Moore first, Sarah, and then to 
the railway scation and send this telegram. 
Say it is immediate, a case of life and death ; 
anything to make them send it quickly.” 

While she stood talking, Mabel in her 
dressing-gown and slippers flew past them in 


| her way to her mother’s room, and entered 


as we have seen. 

Quickly as Clara followed, she found 
Mabel already on the bed by her mother’s 
side, holding her pale hand in hers, while nurse 
bathed the invalid’s forehead with eau de 
Cologne, and wiped the pale lips from which 
the life-blood still oozed. 

A slight smile welcomed Clara, for Mrs. 
Franklyn’s eyes were opened with the bright- 


| ness of death, and wandered round the room 





as if in search of some one. Clara under-! 
stood her. 

“Mamma darling, I have telegraphed for | 
papa; he will soon be here.” <A look of 


thankfulness passed over the pale face, and 


| the eyelids closed over the glistening eyes 
| as if to wait in patience for her husband’s 


arrival, For a time all was still. To aid the 
sufferer’s breath nurse had left the door, 
open, and the ticking of the hall clock could | 
be heard distinctly. Clara to conceal her | 
agitated feelings knelt by the bed and buried | 
her face in the bedclothes. At length at the! 
sound of the doctor’s knock she started up 
and took her stand by her mother’s pillow. 
Dr. Moore came prepared with stimulants. | 
Sarah had told him what had happened, but he | 
no sooner cast his eyes upon his patient than | 
he knew her danger. No skill on earth could | 
save her now. However, he administered a’ 
few tea-spoonfuls of his remedy, which seemed | 
to revive her as well as to stay the bleeding 
from the lungs. She seemed about to speak, | 
when the doctor said,— 

“ Not a word, my dear lady, not a move-| 


| tering which so often betokens the approach 


ment; there is nothing so important now as | 
quietness and rest.” He placed his fingers on | 


her pulse as he spoke, and felt the feeble flut- 


of death. For some time no one spoke. 
The invalid lay with closed eyes almost 
motionless. ‘Through the open window came 
the balmy freshness of a summer evening air, | 
and the sound of the rippling of the waves, | 
as the dark tide of the Yarra flowed onward 
towards the sea. 

Presently a loud, tremulous knock sounded | 
through the hall, and in a few moments, 
pale and trembling with emotion, the husband | 
and father entered the room. The state of | 
the bed, the death-like face of his wife, and 
the silence overpowered him so completely, 
that but for the doctor’s arm he would have 
fallen to the ground. “Is she dead?” he 
asked; for while in the train he had brought 
himself to believe that his daughter’s telegram 
was merely caused by a child’s fear and exag- 
geration; his wife’s death-like appearance, 
therefore, was a shock for which he was quite 
unprepared. 

The invalid’s eyes opened, and rested with — 
loving pity on her husband. 

“TI have lived to say good-bye, darling,” 
she said in a faint voice. “Thank God—I 
must speak, doctor,” she continued,—“I have 
been saving my strength for a few last words.” 

“Fanny, my darling wife, I cannot lose ‘| 
you. Oh! I did not expect this, doctor. || 
Can nothing be done?” Clara had moved | 
to allow him to approach the pillow. He | 
stooped and kissed the pale brow. Then 
seating himself on a chair by her side, he 
took her hand in his and buried his face in | 
the pillow to conceal his agony. | 

“Don’t grieve, Arthur,” said his wife, in || 
whispered tones ; “it has been hard to think || 
of leaving you and the dear children, but || 
I have learnt submission to our heavenly | 
Father’s will, and you must seek consolation | 
from Him.” 

Mabel ‘had slidden from the bed when || 
her father appeared, and the two girls now 
stood by him, as if by their presence they || 
could console him and share his sorrow. | 
For a few moments there was silence, while | 
their mother lay with closed eyes. The sound 
of Mabel’s hardly restrained sobs aroused her. -| 

“Do not weep, darling,” she said; “you 
have both a father on earth to protect you, || 
and a Father in heaven, more powerful than | 
an earthly parent, to guide and comfort you. || 
Never forget the lessons I have taught you | 
|of His love and tenderness to motherless 
children.—Arthur,” she continued, “if you 
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do not care to return to England again your- 
self, send my children to my home, will you?” 

“T promise you, darling, I will indeed,” 
replied the stricken husband ; “ Australia will 
be a spot of desolation after you are gone.” 

Again there was silence. The doctor 
administered another stimulant, but no one 
spoke. 

Presently the nurse whispered, “Shall I 
take the young ladies away, doctor?” 

Dr. Moore glanced at them, but the white 
stern face of Clara Franklyn showed a power 


| of endurance and strength to support her sister 


scene. 
















as well as herself through the last trying 
He shook his head, but the invalid | 
had heard the whisper. She opened her eyes | 
and looked fondly at her girls. 

“Let them stay, nurse. Dear James, 1 
wish he could have been sent for. Give him | 
his mother’s dying love, and—” But the voice | 
failed. 


“Kiss me once more,” she said feebly, and | 


| the girls came near to kiss the pallid face 


which would soon be hidden from them for | 
ever. Mabel unable, to bear the painful ex-| 
citement, clung to nurse, who placed her arm | 
round the child and drew her from the bed. | 
Mrs. Franklyn glanced at her as she did so. 

“You will stay with my children, nurse, and | 
take care of my little Albert.” 

‘“‘ Trust me, dear mistress,” she replied ; but | 
she could not say what her heart dictated, 
that she would never leave them till they were 
grown to be men and women. Her opinion 
of Mr. Franklyn made that impossible. Clara, 
after giving her mother what she well knew 
was a farewell kiss, felt her firmness giving 
way, and she clung to her father’s arm and 
leaned her head upon his shoulder to hide the 
tears, 

Dr. Moore was still unwilling to excite the | 
invalid by sending the two girls away, yet he 





| felt that the scene was becoming too painful 

for them. He stood at the foot of the bed, 

obedient to Mrs. Franklyn’s gentle words,— 
** Don’t go, doctor.” 


A long pause followed her words to the | 
nurse, and for some moments it seemed as if 


the dying mother had ceased to breathe. 
Suddenly the dark eyes opened. 

“‘ Raise me, Arthur,” she said, faintly. 

With gentle hand he lifted her head and 
laid it on his breast. 

“ Arthur, it has come. How dark it is! 
Dear husband, meet me in heaven, it is all 
light there.” 

One sigh, then all was still, 

Dr. Moore approached. Arthur turned 
/upon him a startled look. 

“Is she gone?” he exclaimed. ‘ Oh, 
darling wife,” he continued, kissing the pale 
face frantically, ‘oh! forgive me that I 


| never loved you or valued you as I ought.” 


Dr. Moore removed his arm from the help- 
less head, and whispering, ** Be calm for the 
sake of your children,” drew him gently from 
the bed. 

Arthur Franklyn glanced round the room. 
Nurse had led the weeping girls away, he was 
alone , and hastily leaving the bed of death, he 
rushed into the drawing-room, and throwing 
'himself on his knees gave way to those bitter 
tears which shake manhood to its very centre. 


‘His unchastened spirit rebelled against God 


for depriving him of the wife of his youth 





in this unexpected manner, forgetting that || 


his own blindness and thoughtless indiffer- 
ence had failed to discover what was plain 
to every one else. Alas! there is no feeling 
more painful than remorse for neglect or 
unkindness to those who are gone, because 
there can be no recompense made, or regret 


and sorrow expressed to them on this side | 


the grave. 








 O BRING love’s glorious clusters from the rill | 


That parteth strife and strife ! 

And change the heats and wanderings of our 
will 

For everlasting life ! 


O Vine of life! Thy precious blood shall be 


_ Our stay in war and peace, | 
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By Mrs. HENRY FAussetT (ALESSIE BOND). 


Our balm for wounds, our pledge of victory, 
Our sign that war shall cease. 


No craven words, no carnal weapons now 
Are those our souls would wield ; 

| Up to the golden city guide us Thou 
Behind our true faith’s shield ! 




































RIFLES, 
SHOT GUNS, 
PISTOLS, & AMMUNITION, 


THE BEST FOR SPORTSMEN. 


QUEEN’S BUILDINGS, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


SEWING MACHINES 


FAMILIES, 






ARE THE BEST FOR 


- 


DRESSMAKERS, usp 
MANUFACTURERS, 





PRESSING ONWARD. 
Earnest Counsels for Holy Living. 
BY THE REV. Dr. WHITTEMORE., 


Uniform with “ Pathway of Peace.” 2s. 6d. 


THE HAIR! THE HAIR!! THE HAIR!!! 
No more Lead and Poisonous Restorers. 
Every Family should use 


Lineham’s (Registered) Hair } 
1s. 6d, and 3s, 6d. et Bottie.” epee APS sda 
iénehem 8 Pritish Bxocisior Grey Hair Regenerator, 
. 6d, anted. 
Lineham's Gentlemen’s Grey Whisk 
pase £ Beg we ane) permanent Braun oe iene 
8, 
instructions, 8s. 6d. per case. sia cacaeacted 


May be obtained through any respectable Chemist or Perfumer. 








INVALIDS. 


R. ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT PROCESS 
cures Cunsumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Heart Diseases, 
Drops), Tumours, &c. Names and Addresses of Thousands 
of extraordinary Cures, —o many Methodist Ministers, 
added. Inquirycourted. Details of Seif-cure, post free, cloth 
boun d, Six Stamps, from 10, Claremont Square, London, N. 


ABRIDGED Rgvizews OF THE Boox:— 
The Methodist Recorder mye, ye testified by Ministers,” 


? 
The Watchman says, “The work will well repay perusal,” &c. 


The Primitive Methodist says, “ The treatment has met with 
great success,” 


HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
In his celebrated TRAVELS IN CHINA, published in 1871, 
says i— 

“ I had with me in my travels a mend of Holloway’s Ointment, 
‘* T gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude : 
“‘ and, in consequence—milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured in 
“upon us, until at last a teaspoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl 
“and any quantity of peas, and the demand became so great that I 

“* was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock.” 
This unrivalled OINTMENT cures BAD LEGS, 
BAD BREASTS, OLD SORES, wounds, gout, 
rheumatism, bronchitis, coughs, colds, and all skin diseases, 








FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 


4 Headache, Loss of Appetite, J/rowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 


SIANAE VK 


site pa 


» obstr 


» Blotches, Pimples, an 


disorders of the b and bowels; and for eluerly people, or where 
an occasional apenent is required, nothing can be better adapted, 
PERSUNS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
gteat a flow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms wili be entirely carried off by their timely 





use, 
For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
» the Di ing Headache so very prevalent with the 
Sex, Depression of Spirits, ‘Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
d Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 





| iuvenile bloom to the complexion. 


Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
address of “THOMAS PROUT, No, 229, Strand, London,” to be 


) impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 






) genuine medici 


Price 1s, 134. and 2s, 9d, per Box, 


OLDRIDGE’S 
BALM OF COLUMBIA, 


The Best, the Oldest, 
and the only Restora- 
tive for’ the hair ever 
produced. 

Established 60 years. 

Sold by all Chemists 
and Perfumers. 

3s. 6d., 6s., and Ills. 
per bottle. 

WHOLESALE— 


cy 22, Wellington Street, 











Strand, London. 





ECONOMY _IN MOURNING. 


ONE FOLD of Kay & Richardson's New | 
Parent ALBERT CRAPE is AS 


THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make, is 
MUCH CHEAPER and WEARS BETTER |! 











Ask your Chemist for 


“Grains of Health,” 


If you suffer from 
INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS or 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Price -2s. 9d. per box, by post 3d, extra, “GRAINS OF 
BBALTE” Depot, 1, High Holboin, London, W.C 
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THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


| CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN & POLSON’S 


| IS. THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
And its uniform superiority can therefore be confidently relied on. 
NOTE.—Every Genuine Packet bears the fac-simile signatures of the Makers— 


Ahuchou, ItherBben | 
BRIDAL AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


Children’s and Youths’ Books of all kinds, from 1s. to 10s., suitable for Presents. 


PARKINS & GOTTO 


LWA OYE Wi- ed. 420) 10 | 


ss PORTRAIT ALBUMS °F THE NEW MAKE, 


will last for years, from 5s. 6d. 
WRITING CASES of every kind (a choice of 1,000). DRESSING BAGS for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, fitted, from 30s. 
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DRESSING CASES, from 15s. to £10. 
Elegant Envelope Cases, 21s. Travelling Dressing Cases, 21s. 
Ditto Blotting Books, 15s. 












Tea Caddies, 10s. 6d. 

Carriage Bags, 8s. 6d. 

Elegant Reticules, 10s. 6d. 
Ladies’ Companions, 6s. 6d. 
Glove Boxes, 8s. 6d. to 12s. 9d. 
Scrap Books and Albums. 
Cases of Scissors. Fans. 
Inkstands. A choice of 300. 
Card Cases. Pencil Cases. 








CROQUET 


Family Bibles. 

Pocket Bibles. 

Prayer Books. 

The New 
Church Services. 
Chatelaines, Belts, 
Trinkets, and 
Waist-Bags. 


Bookslides. Reading Stands. 
Work Boxes, 7s. 6d. to 42s. 
Stationery Cabinets, 21s. 
Despatch Boxes, 21s. 

Pocket Books and Diaries. 
Purses, 1s. to 40s. Card Trays. 
Jewel Cases. Key Boxes. 





Scent Cases for 2 and 4 bottles. 
Opera Glasses, 7s. 6d. to 63s. 
| Smelling Bottles, 2s. 6d. to 40s. 


15s., 18s., 2l1s., 30s., 40s., and 60s, the Set. With 
Book of Rules, free to any Station upon prepayment. 


BADMINTON | 


80s., 426., 63s., 84s., 105s, 






